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Honest Religion 


Joun Oman 


HIS title is the best I can do to describe my subject. You may 

think it rather a fraud, because it may lead you to expect some- 

thing simple, concrete, practical, something that will say about 

religion what the old gentleman said about business, “Honesty is the best 

policy: I know for I have tried both ways.” I shall try, to a small extent 

and in a roundabout way, to be practical, but I am not going to attempt any- 
thing so simple and concrete as that. 

I might have named this article “Calling a spade a spade.” That 
would have been:as near the subject as titles usually are. But then I 
should have misled you still more, because you would expect not only 
easy, but gay reading, which you will have only if you are of the kindred 
of the Scotch beadle whose appreciation of a discourse was in proportion 
as it “jumbled the judgment and confounded the sense.” 

Yet if so, the reason will be not the nature of my subject, but my 
long intercourse with abstract thinkers who sometimes confuse spaciousness 
of formula with depth of reality. Religion is not such that anyone can 
understand it in any way he has a mind. Like our Lord, religion still 
speaks in parables that men may not understand. But speaking in parables 
is the opposite of speaking in abstractions. If you start off with the idea 
that honesty in religion is concerned with large historical questions about 
the Bible and profound philosophical questions about the existence of God, 
you will be among the wise and understanding, from whom it is hidden. 
They are cloud-capped towers, often cloud without tower. The parables 
are just to prevent people from thinking they are dealing honestly with 
religion when they have caught large phrases about it. They reveal to 
babes, to the people who face life’s realities simply and sincerely, who 
know about digging and sowing, and buying and selling, and children’s 
play, and who have a simple friendliness even to the shadiest characters. 
If you can’t find religion there, you won’t find it at all. It is a business 
in which honest digging with a real spade is a parable: and the difficulty 
‘is just to call a spade by its right name. 

Probably you all think yourselves equal to this philological achieve- 
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4 RELIGION IN LIFE 


ment. But there are niceties of speech beyond philology and which depend 
on our whole temper and bearing. 

There are people who, associating the spade only with slavish toil and 
brutal encounters, call it a sanguinary shovel: and there are some who, 
associating it only with picturesque vinedressers, trim pastures and apples 
of gold in baskets of silver, call it a horticultural implement. 

You doubtless like plain words, neither coarsened nor refined. But 
when you look at begrimed, perspiring, rough fellows digging foundations, 
driving roads like gashes across the landscape, and quarrying blotches on 
the face of the mountain, have you never any of the feeling of the man 
who calls it a sanguinary shovel? Do you realize the dignity of labor 
and all the victory over the earth, from the potato patch to the pin- 
nacles of cathedrals, with the spade as the source of it all? And, on the 
other hand, have you never thought how nice it would be if there were 
only soft, fruitful earth, which merely needs to be tickled with a horticul- 
tural implement to make it smile with a harvest, instead of chalk and gravel 
and clay, which have to be attacked with a real spade, not as easy or imme- 
diately profitable digging, but just as God made them and with possibilities 
which only ingenuity and endurance have been able to discover? It 
demands a great deal of cheerful, hopeful, honest insight, to be able really 
to call a spade a spade. 

You can have a science of the spade. Is it not a remarkable combina- 
tion of the forces of potential and kinetic energy, bearing, as mass and 
muscle, on a sharp cutting-edge, with the principle of the lever applied 
to the resisting forces of cohesion and gravitation? I have the reputation 
of enjoying a nodding acquaintance with science. That last sentence, I 
fear, is the only evidence I can offer, and I hope it is sufficiently technical 
to suffice. 

You can also have a philosophy of the spade. Did it not lay the 
foundation of man’s development as a tool-using animal: and does not 
M. Bergson trace the development of his intellect, as an instrument for 
cutting up the world to suit his convenience, to his use of tools? 

Then you might have a song of the spade, of its beautiful, cheerful, 
human achievement, as it grows sharp and bright in the hand by use, and 
gives the sense of true satisfaction at something profitable actually done, 
the kind of satisfaction which made Stevenson say that a hard day’s road- 
making, in which he had earned half-a-crown, gave him a sense of real 
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accomplishment, never accorded to him by the most profitable and success- 
ful day’s writing. 

But you may also have a religion of the spade. Above all his pos- 
sessions, the spade shows what distinguishes man from all other creatures— 
that he does not just accept the world as it offers itself. It marks the 
greatest of all discoveries, that the best blessings of earth must not only 
be sought out, but dug out; in short, that its greatest blessing is not what 
it is, but what can be made out of it. This power, not to accept the stream 
of events as they flow past, but to discover their true channels and divert 
them into it, by cheerful, hopeful facing of difficulties, is the source of his 
intellect which would know things in their real relations and not merely 
as they happen, and of all his science. But, had man been, like other 
animals, with no guide except what immediately pleased him, he never 
could have found this footing in the flux of happenings. What gave him 
power to say “no” to its appeals, was the requirement of what is sacred. 
This enabled him to stand outside the sway of impulse, and begin to think 
of how the world may be conquered. But to feel anything to be sacred, 
is to be in the world of religion. Man ceased to be a mere animal the 
moment he regarded anything, not with fear, but with reverence, and 
acted toward it in a way not determined by immediate desire or convenience. 
Already, he was on the way of determining his course by duty and not by 
desire. And the spade is the essential elementary original tool by which 
he has, thus guided and inspired and strengthened, dug out earth’s possi- 
bilities. 

But while it is true that all possibilities of thought have been dug 
out of the earth, as much as coal or iron, the theologian, as much as the 
poet, or the philosopher, or the scientist, lives on the fruit of other people’s 
digging. Yet it was the man who wrought with the spade, who evolved 
it, and not the scientist in his study: and it was his honest facing of all kinds 
of reality as they came, that made life a place habitable by poets and phi- 
losophers. No small part of this was working honestly in what we may 
call the field of religion, which, above all else, is concerned not to accept 
the world on its face value, but with its true meaning and ultimate purpose. 

You may think it strange or even absurd that man felt a mysterious 
presence in a desert bush or ruled his actions by taboos of food and sex, 
_like pork and circumcision. And the anthropologists have plenty of more 
ridiculous tales. But the marvel remains, that man, by his footing in this 
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higher world, stood firm amid the flux of immediate impressions. And 
all he had made of higher value in life has been by honestly laboring in 
this world of the spirit, asking ever more earnestly to know what is truly 
sacred, what justly demands absolute service; and when he knows, forth- 
with rendering it. 

This experience of the world that stirs and rules his spirit has been 
as real and fruitful as the experience of the world that resists his body, 
though, as we have no evidence of any reality except by living in accord 
with it, men have argued themselves out of belief in the reality of either. 
To us practical persons, the latter seems more difficult to dispose of, but, 
curiously, to the Hindu, it is the former. 

So when any obligation impresses you as sacred, it is not incontrovert- 
ible in the same way as that an object is hard, though possibly the Infusoria, 
with their own softness, may have as mixed ideas about what is hard and 
what is not, as we, who may also be at a very elementary stage in this higher 
world, have of what is sacred or not. There is much arguing about it, as 
though flame and smoke should be hard because coal is, instead of humble, 
patient readiness to learn what really is. But if you can no more conduct 
the business of life without attending to what is worthy than without attend- 
ing to what is hard, and if all victory over the world depends on this, you 
ought no more to question the reality of the sacred than you question the 
reality of the extended. 

The kind of world man now sees arose for him, because this world 
of higher meaning wove itself into the world which made its impact upon 
his senses. A bull can work up no end of fury at red, and colors are to 
the animals at least danger, food and sex signals; but a deeper mystery 
was speaking to man when his soul was stirred by the wine-colored sea. 
When the wonder of it was fresh upon him, and he had as yet no free ideas 
to enable him to separate the mystery which spoke to his soul from the 


places and events through which it spoke, he called strange things sacred. 


But if he had never seen the home of the gods on the solemn remote moun- 
tain summit or the face of the Day Father in the vault of the sky, should 
we ever have felt as we do the splendor of the sunset or the wonder of the 
starry heavens? Or if he had never carved the head of his boundary stone 
into the human image of Hermes, should we ever have developed the 
sacredness of human rights? We have now free ideas, and can separate 
our higher thoughts from the things which first impressed them on us, 
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but there is no sense of beauty, no loyalty to truth, no devotion to righteous- 
ness which is not a response to a world not to be measured by any mathe- 
matics of the ether, or to be carried back to the theory of the atom. And 
man was man the moment, in however strange a way, he felt its touch. 
How can this be less than reality, if the reverence it has stirred in man 
and the absolute loyalty it has required in him have taught him to see a 
deeper meaning in life than his first impression of it and to find a larger 
purpose in it than his first enjoyment of it, and if in this task it has created 
for him all his standards of the true, the beautiful and the good? 

Moreover, it is this environment which has created us, or at least all 
that is worthy in us. And it is only because we already have the powers 
it has created in us that we could imagine that man creates it. The ethnol- 
ogist can tell of the amazing magical notions primitive man has thought 
true, the barbarous ornaments he has thought beautiful, the irrational 
taboos he has thought right, of the strange doings he has thought impera- 
tive. But the marvel remains that, in face of immediate advantage, they 
were imperatives, and that all progress has been through loyalty to them. 
For what is the true measure of progress, except in knowing better what 
is truly sacred and serving it with ever more devoted loyalty? The final 
relation to it is not fearing them that kill the body, and, after that, have 
no more that they can do: and nothing of abiding worth in life has ever 
been won at less cost. That is freedom: and freedom even in a political 
sense does not depend on parliaments, but on those who know that there 
is a world of absolute possessions, to which they belong and from which 
they have a worth, for which life itself is not too large a sacrifice. This 
means that, in the last resort, it is in the sphere of religion and not merely 
of politics. 

Honesty in religion is concerned with living and working in this world 
according to its true nature. Yet its highest nature is not what is, but 
what should come out of it. Just as creatures that came out of the slime 
and ventured on the land developed living places to prove the possibilities 
of the land, and creatures that ventured above it developed wings to prove 
the possibilities of the air, so those who have come out of comfort and 
slackness and timidity and custom, to follow the highest calls, have devel- 
oped the inspirations, the insight, the sensitiveness, the enlightenment, the 
- conscience which prove the possibilities of the world of the spirit. This 
is what makes us persons: and the environment which makes us persons 
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and which unfolds itself to us as we become person, we must think of as 
personal and call God. 

But this has to do just with calling a spade a spade. The higher world 
can be misused as well as the lower: and this in either way of hard brutality 
or sentimental softness. Its tremendous sanctions can be invoked for bru- 
talities and slavishness, if you are brutal and domineering; or to enable 
you to float away into a world of elysiums and sentimentalities, and mystical 
withdrawals from life’s burdens and distresses and obligations, if you love 
emotion more than reality. It is a world which often has been cultivated 
with very bloody shovels, with human sacrifices and the scaffold and the 
stake; and also with soft, sentimental, magically impressive horticultural 
implements. 

Yet through all the ages and more than we know in all religions, 
there have been the honest people, who, in their hearts and hands as well 
as their tongues, called a spade a spade, who faced reality as it met them, 
and dug in it to discover what ore is hid in its veins or what harvest it is 
fitted to produce, or what material it has for structures of utility and beauty. 
They did honest, digging, as they dealt with all life in humility and hope 
and faith and patience, to discover what is truly sacred, or, in other words, 
what is God’s mind, and what victories he will have us win in the earth. 
Thereby men have discovered the ore of noble character, the harvest of 
kindly and self-forgetting service, and have reared sublimer temples of 
beauty and reverence than the cathedrals. And this they have done as they 
called a spade a spade, working with joy and hope and patience, and shun- 
ning the brutalities of violence on the one hand and evasive sentimentalities 
on the other. Thus they learned that the real, deep, hidden possibilities, 
even of what is, is what ought to be, and learned better what truly ought 
to be. 

Even in the lowest religion there is this search and some beginning 
of discovery. At first, men could only conceive the spiritual materially 
through life and then through a semi-material soul, and they related it to 
blood and birth and the produce of their fields. But they found thereby 
a sense of a deeper reality both within and without. And the people who 
faced all reality honestly, in humble, hopeful willingness to learn, and 
had the courage of faith to venture on what they saw to be highest, grew 
in spiritual insight and came into possession of the true meaning and blessing 
of the world. Thus they rose from a vague force to gods, and, as their 
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moral world ordered itself into a whole, to one God. Then they passed 
from material taboos, to free moral judgments, till at last a great’ explorer 
in this region said: “Shall the Lord be pleased with ten thousand rivers 
of oil? Shall I give the fruit) of my body for the sin of my soul? What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

While all higher development is in the line of Micah’s great discov- 
ery, Zoroaster was a great hero of honest religion when he said, “Do thy 
tasks and live thy life and neither fear nor worship the powers of evil.” 
Buddha was another when he said, the tremendous thing in life is not 
material, but moral consequences. But the brutal and the superficial 
wrought sore havoc with their conclusions, and paralyzed all progress by 
arresting the whole conception of the righteous powers at legal moral 
ideas of material good to him who does good, and ceremonies to dodge 
the consequences. 

The prophets were on the right line, because they said that, even 
when God renders to everyone according to his works, he shows mercy. 
Thereby they laid the foundations for the great victory over the brutality 
of mere law on the one hand and ceremonial taboos on the other, and 
lifted men’s hearts toward faith in a love which is at once infinite in com- 
passion and tremendous in the reality and reach of its requirements. Yet 
you cannot say anything greater about them than that they were supremely 
honest, seeking no refuge either in hardness or evasion. 

And can we say more even of Jesus than that he wrought the victory 
of honest religion in the earth as no other? For the most part, he met 
only the most ordinary people, but consider what he found in them and 
what he had to say to them. His teaching dealt only with common events, 
which any of us could see any day, but how deep it penetrated and how 
high it soared! No doubt he was inspired continually by his vocation to 
manifest the Rule of God, but he found this rule for himself by the events 
that came to him. Nor did he need great events to make them great 
occasions. It is sometimes said that he planned his crucifixion. But what 
we read in the Gospels is that this and all his life came to him as he 
manifested his loyalty to his Father’s will, not by appointing his own 
way, but by following it as it was appointed, all life just as it came, and 
did not evade even its worst brutalities. He looked all evil in the face 
and had terrible things to say about it, but he bore himself as one who 
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knew that God’s forbearance with evil is an appeal to the unthankful and 
the evil and that this is his perfection, into which we enter as we, like him, 
are kind to the unthankful and the evil. 

His final victory is the Cross. Yet there is nothing else about which 
it is more necessary or more difficult to call a spade a spade. 

The more obvious misapprehension is the way of the horticultural 
implement, the way of evasive sentimentality. The crucifixion is softened 
down into an impressive religious ceremonial and the cross is turned into 
an ecclesiastical ornament. Thus religion becomes the refined taste which 
turns its eyes from life’s brutalities and passes by on the other side. But 
the actual cross was a ghastly instrument of torture, the invention of man’s 
horrible cruelty, and the actual crucifixion was an agonizing execution as 
a criminal, which was a hypocritical and vile, as well as a brutal, perversion 
of justice. 

Yet the way of the bloody shovel is also plain when we know how to 
look for it. It is seen even in the artists, and that, not merely in the brute 
violence of a Carracci, for Ruskin complains that even the great Italian 
artists too often wallow in blood. There is nothing of being more than 
conqueror, nothing but the mere agonizing victim: and the moral would 
be that naked violence, clothed in power, rules the world. 

Moreover, there can be a mixture of these seeming opposites in a use 
of the cross, as a means of self-pity, of thinking of ourselves as, like Jesus, 
beautiful souls the world despises and rejects. 

But the cross is victory over all ill—agony, the wrath of man, igno- 
miny, death—and the turning of them into peace, and joy and spiritual 
possession, just because our Lord met all brutality knowing what it was, 
yet having no part in it. 

To be enabled, with Jesus and by him, in everything to forgive and 
to give thanks, is at once to be reconciled to the Father of our spirits and 
to find the uses of a world which will work only for his purpose. Since 
this reconciliation is to the discipline which God appoints and also to the 
duty which God requires, it remains the one truly honest way of living 
our lives. 

The religion of Jesus is final in the sense that it says, with the con- 
vincing force of a life lived in its power, that God has a sacred purpose, 
adequate to transform all life’s evils, and that, by faith in it, we can find 
that for which all things work together for good. Yet in seeking this 
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good, there never is and never will be finality. Its finality is in reconciling 
us to God’s purpose, not in exhausting it. 

The honest people are still those who, wholly believing in the eternal 
expansion of truth, seeking the beauty of holiness and reaching out con- 
tinually after righteousness, humbly and faithfully follow the highest God 
has given them to know. Religion does not speak of courage, but of faith, 
but faith is just courage to venture at the call of the beckoning of the high- 
est, in the victorious faith of Jesus Christ in the Father who appoints our 
discipline and our service and rules the world in which we suffer and 
serve. 

We have still a good deal of the sanguinary shovel—crude material 
shaking of people over the pit, of imposition of traditions, hard respecta- 
bilities; and we have still more of the horticultural implement sentimen- 
talities, ceremonialisms, and churchy religion which tithes mint, anise and 
cummin and neglects the weightier matters of the law. But there never 
was a time when we had greater need for people to whom a spade is just 
an honest digging tool, people never hard on the one hand or sentimental 
on the other, who will go on asking the old question, What in this perplex- 
ing world is God’s real purpose? and who lift up their souls and serve 
it only. They are the only people who rightly pray: “Our common 
Father who art in the heavenly things, let man’s soul be lifted up to revere 
all that is included in thy name, thy kingdom come, whatever other 
kingdoms disappear, and thy will be done in earth as in heaven, with 
whatever agony we may have to renounce our own.” ‘That is the only 
prayer of honest dealing with all life’s facts and possibilities. 

Of this too, when we stand back from it and are living on the fruits 
of other people’s religion, we can have a science and a philosophy, and 
they may serve useful purposes of knowledge. But we must not suppose 
that either can do the business of religion, because religion works in a 
different sphere from either and above all it must work the work that is 
given us to do. Science is concerned with simplification and working back 
to beginnings, religion is concerned with aspirations, intuitions and ultimate 
ends. Philosophy in a way is concerned with the same thing as religion, 
but only as part of our understanding of the universe. Yet if philosophy 
were capable of knowing the whole universe, religion would still be asking: 
‘What is to be done with it? and What is yet to come out of it? Even if 
it could tell us all the present mind of God, we might discover that the 
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greatest in it was the infinite possibility of increasing purpose, and religion 
would still be faith in this, and God’s help and guidance toward it, and 
not a scheme of the Cosmos. It is not even a plan for our world or an 
ideal for our lives, but it is continually seeking the things that excel, as 
God shows their excellence in the events that come to us. 

In religion we must be as bold, as free, as honest, as prepared to 
face all realities as in science or philosophy. Slavery to tradition, fear of 
inquiry, submission to institutions are not religion, but the want of it, not 
faith, but unbelief. The difference is only in the sphere in which honesty 
is exercised, for in religion it is in the sphere in which we are ever reaching 
out beyond what eye has seen. Science and philosophy have their place, 
and man’s restless mind will ever try to think things together. But religion 
has ever been the creative force in history, and man’s central interest must 
ever be in reaching forward and upward toward a world not yet realized. 
That is religion, and man will not cease to be religious till he is satisfied 
and no more stakes all, his life included, on what has not even yet entered 
into his heart to conceive. Yet this too is 2 world in which, by violence 
or evasiveness, by want of the humility which learns and the patience which 
pursues, we can miss our way. And is there any other way of finding our 
true bearings than the spirit of Christ and his reconciliation to all God 
requires as well as all he appoints, without resentment and without evasion? 
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“co-exist in a complex mutual interpenetration. 


Religion: A Mutual and Reciprocal Cor- 
respondence Between God and Man 
Rurus M. Jones 


T was Clement of Alexandria at the end of the second century who 
used this striking phrase, “mutual and reciprocal correspondence.” 
Correspondence means to us, no doubt, something quite different from 

what it could have meant for Clement in his remote century. The Victo- 
rians of the last generation taught us the phrase, “Life is correspondence 
with environment.” To live, for them, was to correspond with environ- 
ment. Failure to “correspond” meant death. There are certain things, 
like oxygen and food, for example, in the external environment which are 
essential to physical life and when the individual, trapped in a mine, for 
instance, fails to make a contact with either food or oxygen, he dies from 
his failure of correspondence. Among the myriad forms of life that swarm 
over the earth, each individual type possesses some peculiar organs and 
aptitudes for making the essential correspondence. Some types live where 
other types cannot survive because the former are gifted with methods of cor- 
respondence which the latter lack. Some forms of life exhibit remarkable 
tropisms, or tendencies to turn toward the sources of life in their environ- 
ment. They live because they push out their tiny rootlets or their slender 
tendrils in the direction of supplies to live by. They survive because they 
successfully correspond. 

It is quite possible that this conception of life as correspondence with 
environment may furnish us with a fresh suggestion for considering the 
essential nature of religion. Religion in its deepest significance may turn 
out to be mutual and reciprocal correspondence between the soul and its 
invisible environment. In that case, to live spiritually would be to corre- 
spond with the essential environment of the soul. Ernst Troeltsch in 
recent times used language quite similar to that of Clement. He held 
that revelation is not a simple, one-sided effect of God’s activity on man’s 
soul. It isa reciprocal process. ‘The human and the divine,” he declared, 
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*Troeltsch’s Theory of Religious Knowledge.” In American Journal of Theology. Vol. XXIII, 
Pp» 279. 
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Plotinus, who lived in Alexandria the next generation after Clement 
and who was a fellow-student with Clement’s famous pupil, Origen, held 
the view that man is an amphibious being, since he can live in either one 
of two worlds. He can live out toward the periphery and “correspond” 
with things in space and time that are similar in nature to his body, or he 
can live up toward the divine center of being and “correspond” with those 
eternal realities which are adapted to the higher nature of his soul. No 
person can travel so far outward to the material fringes that he will not 
at times feel the tug upon his soul which pulls him back toward the “dear 
fatherland” where he really “belongs.” ‘There are, then, Plotinus holds, 
these two levels of life open to all of us. Each level of life has its peculiar 
environment and we, as great amphibians, can “correspond” with either 
the one or the other as we will—we can live upward or we can live down- 
ward and outward away from the trails that lead toward the true home 
of the soul. As Richard Watson Dixon has expressed it: 


“There is a Soul above the soul of each, 
A mightier Soul which yet to each belongs.” 


Saint Augustine, who in his early period was profoundly influenced 
by the writings of Plotinus and who more than once wrote passages which 
are reminiscent of passages in this great forerunner, explained our human 
restlessness by the fact that we “belong” to a higher order of life and are 
so made that we can rest only in correspondence with that Life above us 
to which we belong—“Our hearts, O God, are restless until they find rest 
in thee.” 

There is a vivid and impressive story in the book of Kings which tells 
how a young prince named Hadad, of the royal family of Edom, fled from 
Edom to escape Joab, David’s captain, who had vowed to kill every male 
person in that country. Hadad reached Egypt in safety, was taken into 
Pharaoh’s palace, grew up in his household and finally married the sister 
of Pharaoh’s queen, who bore him a son. Years went by, Hadad pros- 
pered, became as one of the princes of Egypt, lived in plenty and luxury, 
but when he heard that David was dead and that his old enemy Joab had 
gone to his reckoning, Hadad came to Pharaoh and asked that he might 
depart and go back to his own country. “Why!” Pharaoh answered in sur- 
prise, “what hast thou lacked here in Egypt with me that thou seekest thine 
own country?” “Nothing,” replied Hadad, “I have lacked nothing, how- 
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beit, let me go to my own country!” That “howbeit” reveals the myste- 
rious pull of the true fatherland and sweeps away all arguments of expe- 
diency. 

This story was not written as a parable or an allegory, but there could 
be no better illustration of the migratory longing of the homesick soul 
for its fatherland, its country of birth. 


“Hence in a season of calm weather 


Though inland far we be,” 


there is an unmistakable upward pull on the soul which makes all the 
allurements of the world of time and space and things seem poor and 
thin in comparison with the attraction of the world to which we really 
“belong.” ‘“Howbeit, let me go to mine own country!” 

We must not, however, hastily assume that this haunting nostalgia, 
this homesickness of the soul, means an eagerness to die and go to a peace- 
ful heaven beyond the stars. Not that. It means rather the discovery 
that here in the midst of our busy life in this domain where the body is at 
home, we have an ampler environment in which our entire being can expand 
and live. It is not to some other “place” that we want to go. It is rather 
to another amphibian level or dimension in this strange double-storied 
world in which we find ourselves. 

Religion of the true creative quality comes to birth in us and becomes 
a power to live by when the soul awakes to the real presence of its actual 
environment which was always there and begins to “correspond” with it 
vitally. One of Saint Paul’s greatest sayings is the promise that when life 
attains to its fulness, “we shall know even as all along we have been 
known.” (1 Corinthians 13. 12.) This passage is not a solitary reference 
to such mutual intercourse. It is a frequent thought with Saint Paul that 
spiritual relationship is divine-human interrelationship. That means, I 
think, that the correspondence which in our unawakened stage has been 
one-sided, that is, from above down, will become “mutual and reciprocal.” 
The soul when it becomes aware will find its real environment and will rise 
to its true life by corresponding with that environment. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of much that passes for religion is its 
abstract and bloodless quality. God is thought of as a logical concept. 
He is up at the end of a ladder of arguments. He is a Being about whom 
men speculate and debate. He is sought as the conclusion of a syllogism 
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or at the top of a high Babel-tower constructed of proof-texts, or he is 
affirmed in an ancient creed which we once learned. But not thus does he 
become a warm and intimate Person whose reality makes our hearts tingle 
and who sends us forth with thrill and enthusiasm for high adventure and 
infinite hazard. We do not sell all we possess for such pearls. We are 
only too familiar with this cooled and slowed-down “faith.” All too fre- 
quently congealed notions “about” these great matters are presented to the 
passive minds of listeners, but not thus does the water change to wine, 
and the dead are not raised to life by such processes. We need to emerge 
out of that stage of arrested development in religion, this scheme of ab- 
stractions, and have the miracle of the day-dawn and the day-star in our 
hearts. 

Significant religion from the earliest childhood of the race until this 
moment in history is always and everywhere mutual and reciprocal corre- 
spondence. It is man’s discovery of an Other than himself who is all the 
time in correspondence with him and from whom come health and healing. 
Isaac Penington, in the joy of such an experience, said: “This is he, there 
is no other. I have felt the healings drop into my soul from under his 
wings.” God does not begin in our consciousness as an abstract Idea; he is 
first of all a real presence, not an inference. He is an experience, the 
Ground and Basis of all our other knowledge and of all the values which 
attract us. The reality of God is directly “borne in upon us” as an expe- 
rience, to use Charles Bennett’s phrase, before we make our philosophical 
inferences of his existence. Our proofs of God, as he suggests, are ways 
of reminding ourselves of what we have already discovered. We are 
religious because as human beings we are indivisibly related to a world of 
the spiritual order. We do not hunger for things we have not already 
tasted. We are religious because as rational beings we are bound to tran- 
scend ourselves through inter-communication. We cannot live as finite 
spirits and not correspond with the environment on which our life depends. 
I am convinced that religion in the child, and in the race, takes its rise from 
awareness of an Other, who is both within and beyond the world that is 
seen, and within and beyond the mind of the beholder. 

Anker Larsen, in his remarkable book, With the Door Open, has 
happily told of the peace and repose that come to the little child when the 
“direct unconcealed smile of eternity” rests upon him. ‘Who has not been 
moved,” he asks, “at the sight of a small boy standing silently absorbed in 
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himself, with the halo of innocence on his head? The small boy is not in 
any way in need of our help; he stands perhaps in the middle of his father’s 
farmyard, and from the window his mother’s eyes are watching over him. 
But he stands at the same time in the midst of the Eternity and reminds us 
of the Paradise we have lost” (p. 79). 

No one has more vividly described the child’s joy and wonder than 
has Thomas Traherne. ‘Adam in Paradise,” he wrote, “had not more 
sweet and glorious apprehensions of the world than I had when I was a 
child. All appeared new and strange at first, inexpressibly rare and delight- 
ful and beautiful. I was a little stranger, who at my entrance into the 
world was saluted and surrounded with innumerable joys. My knowledge 
was divine. I knew by intuition those things which since my Apostasy I 
have collected again by the highest reason. . . . Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of Day, and something infinite behind everything appeared: 
which talked with my expectation and moved my desire. The city seemed 
to stand in Eden, or to be built in heaven.” 

A recent Welsh writer of much insight, Rees Griffiths, has taken the 
consistent position that self-consciousness implies a God-consciousness, that 
is, an awareness of an Other Mind who is the All Knower, and the intelli- 
gent Unity of Knowledge. For this writer the sense of God is prior to and 
conditions the sense of duty, so that instead of making morality condition 
religion, as Kant did and many others do, he would treat religion as the 
social atmosphere within which all moral action and thought and feeling 
must develop.* God becomes thus the spiritual environment of our souls 
out of which all the higher processes of life germinate and blossom. 

The doctrine of “emergence” in evolution is so far only a theory 
and not experience, and it is still theory in the stage of hypothesis, but if 
it ever comes to be a generally accepted method of explaining evolution, 
we shall trace the new and previously unpredictable forms that “emerge,” 
not to some vague and unsuspected potentiality in matter, but to the creative 
influence of an environing Mind which broods not only over the birth- 
processes of finite spirits like us, but as well over the significant mutations 
which mark the crisis through which the cosmos moves forward on its slow 
upward way toward the completer world that is to be and that is already 
coming to be. We shall not always be led astray by “the genetic fallacy,” 


* Centuries of Meditation, pp. 156-158. 
*See Rees Griffiths’ God in Idea and Experience, p. 250. 
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by which so many persons to-day gaily assume that higher forms of life 
are only complicated aggregations of lower forms and that the unique 
aspects which have emerged are to be read and interpreted only in terms 
of a lowly origin. 

My primary interest now, however, is not in speculative theories of 
emergence, but in the deeper meaning of our own human experience. I 
want to point out how self-consciousness in its higher aspects reveals the 
presence of an Other Mind, a creative environment in which we all live and 
move and have our essential being. “We cannot genuinely conceive our- 
selves,” Professor W. E. Hocking well says, “as mentally alone in this 
cosmos.” . . . “My dependence upon Nature,” he continues, “my mo- 
mentary submission to its independent, obstinate, objective decision of what 
Fact and Truth shall be, both in principle and detail—is not this a finding 
of my own mind? It is here in this momentary (as well as permanent) 
creation of my Self that I begin to find Nature taking on the aspect of 
an Other Mind.” In a recent article Doctor Hocking has even more 
emphatically asserted that God is “an experience of my Other Self, inalien- 
ably present.” “As I find myself,” he says, “so I find therewith an 
immediate sense of God.””® 

There is a native mysticism operating in the mind of the child as he 
discovers the reality of his world and the reality of other minds and the 
trustworthiness of his own experience. It is odd that the child, with pos- 
sible rare exceptions like that of Wordsworth, does not feel as though the 
world around him were the projection of his own mind. ‘“Solipsism” is 
a philosophical theory of later life, not a discovery that comes to trouble 
a child. What he sees and hears and touches is from the first real for him, 
real in form and order, and there just as it looks. The “ego-centric predica- 
ment” is not a disease of childhood, it is a highly sophisticated problem 
which troubles only minds “debauched” by much reflection. The child at 
the beginning “knows as he is known.” The ordered world of stable reality 
is as though it were an Other Mind conversing with him and he trusts it 
with an implicit faith, The world out there is not felt to be the “creation” 
of the child’s own mind. It is “found” ready-made and is “accepted” in 
all its stubborn otherness, and as soon as the child grows conscious in his 
dim twilight of a self, he is in the same moment conscious, also in dim 


* God in Human Experience, pp. 278-287. 
® Christian Century, March 8, 1933. 
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twilight, of a More than himself as the Other Mind that is involved in 
the nature of the world, which he is discovering and which contributes to 
him. 

The later “man” who has graduated from child mysticism into cold 
and sharply defined logic, still finds his world crammed with meaning even 
more stubbornly other than in childhood, penetrated from husk to core 
with law and order, moving from microscopic unit to telescopic nebula, with 
mathematical regularity and correlated at every point with his own intelli- 
gence, but strangely enough now offering to his clear thought no hint of 
Other Mind! It is more than probable that if full account were taken by 
this logical person of all that is involved in the nature of self-consciousness 
and of all that is bound up with the knowledge of truth as ¢ruth, it might 
be still discovered that this child mysticism which implicitly finds an Other 
Mind is genuine wisdom and well on the pathway to reality. Knowledge 
of truth, that is to say, knowledge when it reaches beyond momentary and 
particular sense experiences, and apprehends reality, implies a much wider 
range of spiritual Life than that of a mere finite knower. To know that a 
truth is universally, necessarily and eternally true presupposes much more 
than my temporary state of mind and more than anything that my solitary 
mind could ever attain. When I announce that I know I am appealing 
from my solitary self to One that is a larger inclusive Mind and that binds 
coherently together both me as the knower and the object that I know, in 
an indivisible whole. “I know as I am known.” We cannot genuinely 
believe in ourselves and in our precious truth without at least implicitly 
believing in the God in whom we live and through whom we know the 
truth. But so far we have been concerned with what is implied in thought, 
not with what is consciously experienced. 

When we pass from the implications that are involved in self-con- 
sciousness to the actual awareness of an environing Mind, as the child does 
and as many others do who have traveled far inland away from the coasts 
of childhood, we have religion as it is in its essential meaning. In the 
early dawn of self-consciousness when expectation is high, it is easy to pass 
from implication to awareness. As Browning put it in Blougram: 

“Time and earth case-harden us to live; 
[The feeblest sense is trusted most; ] the child 


Feels God a moment, ichors o’er the place, 
Plays on and grows to be a man like us.” 
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But fortunately we do not all “scar over” the sensitive place in us 
where we make our contacts with Eternity. Some of us “become like little 
children” even after we have enriched our minds with the accumulated 
wisdom of the world, and we recover our lost smile of eternity. 

There is a well-known prayer in the Prayer Book which asks “that 
we may so pass through things temporal that we finally lose not the things 
eternal.” That word “finally” in the prayer has an ominous significance. 
It means that we must not expect to find eternal realities here in this “vale 
of mutability,” but finally, “after life’s fitful fever is over,” and we have 
entered the domains of peace, we shall, if we are fortunate, have the joy 
of eternity! Now that word “finally” was not in the prayer as it was 
originally written. The writer of the prayer in its noble intention was 
asking that we might so pass through things temporal that even in the 
midst of these things of time we shall not lose the consciousness of eternity. 
That is a great prayer in every way worth praying. But so many persons 
in this busy and material world lose their joy and wonder, and suffer a 
depression of expectation that “finally” becomes a natural measure of their 
hope. They postpone the rosy dawns of eternity to the great to-morrow 
when “time shall be no more.” For them eternity comes after time, not 
in it, and through it and around it. Shakespeare with his usual depth of 
wisdom speaks in Macbeth of “this bank and shoal of time.” It is for him 
a little island in the midst of eternity, like St. Heléna in the immense sea 
that pours around it. Eternity invades time at many points. There are 
many hints of mutual and reciprocal correspondence. The invisible im- 
pinges on the visible, the one has emerged out of the other and the visible 
depends upon the invisible for its being. 

A few summers ago a gentleman spending his holiday on the coast 
of Maine volunteered to teach a Sunday school for the native children 
who lived on a tiny island of the region. He went out in his motor boat 
on the first day of his experiment and gathered the children about him to 
begin the lesson. He thought he would start with what they all knew 
and proceed from that to what would be less well known. With an encour- 
aging smile he asked, “How many of you have seen the Atlantic Ocean? 
All that have seen it, raise your hands.” Not a single hand went up. They 
had never heard before that it was the Atlantic Ocean. They could see 
it from every part of the island; they heard it roar as they went to sleep 
and they listened to its beat upon the shingle of the shore when they awoke 
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in the morning. All their ventures were on its waters. They swam in it, 
they went out in boats on its surface, they caught fish from its deeps. But 
they thought it was just ordinary water. Of the world-wide sweep of the 
Atlantic Ocean, of that they knew nothing, not even its name! 

It may stand as a simple parable of the lives of many persons who are 
encamped upon “this bank and shoal of time.” They could not live a 
breath without the greater world around them. They could not know the 
simplest truth without a more than themselves. They could not de at all 
without a Beyond akin to themselves and yet they stare out upon the sur- 
rounding Sea which makes their tiny island possible, without knowing the 
name of it and without awakening to the environment which is essential 
to their life and thought. Our universe in its totality must be vastly greater 
and richer than our senses report. Once no one suspected the existence 
of the invisible world of atoms and plasms, of radiations and vibrations, 
which we have discovered. Our visible world has plainly come out of 
an invisible world upon which it rests and it could not last an hour without 
the invisible realm to complete and maintain it. Just as certainly there 
must be an environment of another order which sustains the soul and com- 
pletes its destiny. 

The moral life of man is one of the supreme evidences of this mutual 
and reciprocal correspondence. Dr. Nicolai Hartmann, in his monumental 
work on Ethics, takes the ground that “Conscience is the influence upon 
us of a higher Power. It is a Voice from another world—the world of 
ideal values.””® 

He continues, “It speaks out of the depth of one’s own being, unin- 
vited, unexpected, mysterious, and it speaks authoritatively and convinc- 
ingly.” “It is,” he concludes, “the primal consciousness of value which 
is found in the feeling of every person.” 

Conscience is unmistakably something more than our own wish, or 
will or insight. It is the influence upon us of some reality beyond ourselves 
that produces in us the august sense of ought. A being that lived only in 
itself and revealed no self-transcendence would have no more ground to 
be considered “moral” than would any “crop-full bird” or “maw-crammed 
beast.”” Until ideals come to birth there is no “ought.” But at the same 
time it is a mistake to imply that our conscience is a Voice from another 
_ world or a “mechanism” in us for reporting moral decisions arrived. at by 


* Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 201. 
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another will than our own. There can be no morality for us if we are not 
self-legislative persons with our own area of freedom and our own auton- 
omy. We are not puppets acting as we are pulled and pushed. We are 
arbiters of our own destiny. We are selective agents in our own right and 
we determine our own moral deeds. This majestic business of life, how- 
ever, is possible for us because self-consciousness opens out into God-con- 
sciousness, because we are ourselves plus a More. We live out beyond the 
boundaries of our finite selves. We open within upon a world where ideals 
are real and where the good of which we catch glimpses now and then 
has eternal being. We constantly form ideals of a goodness which goes 
beyond what we have so far found “existent” in the structure of our time- 
world, just as we constantly find beauty out there in the world where 
science can give us no basis for it. Neither beauty nor goodness can be 
explained in terms of masses of matter moving at calculable velocities. 
They both as intrinsic values testify to another world than the one we 
weigh and measure or where we add and subtract. It is often assumed that 
we find God because we are inherently moral. The moral will is thought 
of as the gate to the spiritual world. I believe the reverse is the true 
order. We are conscious of duty, we feel obligation, we pursue ideals, 


we are the builders of kingdoms of the spirit because we have already 
found God, and have discovered “the magic casement” which opens into 
his realm of life. The correspondence has all the time been mutual. The 
words, “Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” mean more than at first 
appears. They present the whole story of the deeper world knocking at 
the doors of earth. It is an announcement of the eternal coming of God 


to men. 
But it is never a one-way process. It is forever a double search. 


Hands of prayer have been raised ever since there were men. The foolish 
builders of Babel on the Plains of Shinar do not exhibit the only way there 
is of climbing up to the place where God is. Wherever love is, there God 
is. Wherever beauty draws a soul upward, there is an open window into 
eternity. Wherever the human spirit strives to push back the skirts of 
darkness and to widen the area of light, wherever men sacrifice their imme- 
diate interests of the one for the diviner aims of the life of the many 
together, there God is present in that search for the better and more inclu- 
sive world that is to be. The kingdoms we build for love’s sake, our dedi- 
cations to the good of the whole, our passions and agonizing struggles for 
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light and truth and life are ways of touching the hem of the garment of 
God. 

Measurements and descriptions, however true and accurate they may 
be, and however significant they may be as pointers, are bound to be accounts 
made from the outside. It is as though a spectator were trying to hint to 
our thought what is going on in the mind of a man by measuring the 
velocities and plotting the curves and spirals of molecular vibrations in the 
cortex of his brain. The diagram of movements may be perfect and the 
cyclonic storm of neuron-waves may be minutely described. But no dia- 
grammatic account tells the true story of what is actually in the mind of 
the man. The gateway into his secret is not through his neurons, but 
through an inner contact with his mind. If we are to find God it will not 
be with telescopes that search the stars and nebulz, nor with microscopes 
that reveal the infinitely small, nor with scalpels that dissect nerves and 
brain tissue. The gateway will be through love and truth and beauty 
and the will to make the good prevail; for these precious things can be 
only through the mediation of another kind of world than that of masses 
of matter. And in the direct processes of the deeper life of the spirit we 
find ourselves in mutual and reciprocal correspondence with that Other 


Spirit who is God. 





The Inner Life and Social Effectiveness 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


HE personal and the social gospel! Nothing is more character- 
istic of modern Christianity than the contrast which those two 
terms suggest. We are all familiar with the antithesis between 

individual and social religion. And we are equally familiar with the fre- 
quent facile reconciliation of the antithesis—not “either—or,” but “both— 
and.” The true message, we are told, is a “whole” gospel in which both 
emphases are fully united; Christianity is a religion of individual regenera- 
tion and of social transformation. 

We feel in our bones that it should be so. Unless truth is divided 
against itself, experience of personal religion should widen social vision 
and augment social effectiveness; and intense devotion to the problems of 
mankind’s corporate life should deepen one’s need for inner resources, 
indeed one’s experience of individual religion. But it does not seem to 
work out so. The plain fact is that, to the advocates of social righteousness, 
those to whom religion comes primarily as a private experience seldom 
appear to see the issues of social conflict with sufficient insight and honesty 
and realism. They are palpably, if not willfully, blind to the complexities 
of our modern interdependent society and to its crying injustices. They 
are naively impervious to the havoc wrought in individual life through 
social wrong and to the evil which personally pious men wreck upon their 
fellows through social malpractice. Still they proclaim that if only indi- 
vidual hearts can be converted, all else will follow; when centuries of 
sanctified paganism under that faith declare it nonsense. Almost never do 
they preach the Christian message for society with adequate courage and 
abandon. 

On the other hand, the personal religion of the proponent of social 
Christianity never satisfies the exacting standards of his colleagues. In 
his preoccupation with the intricacies of impersonal objective problems, he 
has lost touch with the simple needs and poignant tragedies of the indi- 
vidual soul; and, more important, he has lost any capacity to bring rebuking 
and releasing and redeeming power to that soul. Social sin is so much 
more impressive—and unmanageable—than personal sin; and it is almost 
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always someone else’s sin. We inveigh against it with righteous thunder. 
It is so easy to demand repentance when one isn’t required to repent him- 
self. Indeed not only is one likely to underrate the cruciality of the per- 
sonal factor in the social problem; one is tempted to become careless in his 
own personal life. While he is absorbed in scathing denunciation of other 
men’s factories and mansions, his own little seedplot is only too likely to 
become choked with weeds. We know the story well. Neither party will 
admit the justice of the other’s charges. But the antithesis remains. Still 
most of us fall into the classification of “social gospelites” or “personal 
religionists.” 

There are facts in the immediate situation, moreover, which give spe- 
cial point to our topic at this time. Profound changes are taking place in 
the Social Gospel. No one can have failed to note the deepening uncer- 
tainty about it—what it is, what it means in terms of specific measures, how 
it is to be made effective in the life of society. The disillusionment which 
dogs to-day’s life in every aspect has breathed its withering fog across the 
social vision of Christianity. The doubt which raises insistent question 
before every presupposition of liberalism is challenging the social ideals 
and programs of the churches. Were they not products, very typical 
products, of nineteenth-century romantic idealism? Should they not suffer 
the fate which is rapidly felling each of the great secular assumptions and 
proposals of that period? Confidence in the adequacy and efficacy of the 
traditional social message of Christianity is crumbling. It is conceded to 
have served its day—courageously, sincerely. Our debt to it is great. But 
it will no longer do. 

It is clear that we are witnessing the disintegration of the traditional 
Social Gospel—the gospel which has claimed the intense devotion of the 
finest leaders and the nominal assent of the entire church for more than a 
quarter of a century. The most significant fact is that the movement is 
twofold. The disintegration is by a double catalysis—through external 
attack, and through desertion within. Among the recognized spokesmen of 
the social message of Christianity there is rather more uncertainty, more 
confusion, more distrust of the traditional message than among its critics. 
They are no longer sure of the assumptions and ideals and proposals which 
have been fundamental and unquestioned axioms for a quarter of a century. 
' They query whether religion may not be impotent to battle the evils of 
man’s corporate life and to effect social transformation, even if it is not a 
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positive narcotic as Communism claims. They doubt the efficacy of love as 
a solvent of social injustice. They question the social significance of the 
church. They are increasingly critical of those who preach personal right- 
eousness; may they not be props of an outlawed order, clothed in the robes 
of pious self-deception? They feel themselves under heightened pressure 
from secular social philosophies which command their allegiance—philoso- 
phies not so easily translated into Christian terms as was the idealistic lib- 
eralism which inspired their early enthusiasm. Above all, they find them- 
selves turning increasingly to secular political programs rather than to the 
professed ideals of Christianity for their message and to secular organiza- 
tions rather than to fellow-Christians for leadership and comradeship in 
their social efforts. . 

Meantime, throughout the church there is a mounting distrust of their 
leadership. Men whose interpretation of the social gospel won ready 
acclaim five years ago confront skepticism, criticism, hostility; their general 
influence among fellow-churchmen, as well as their popularity, is waning 
month by month. The old query is being raised anew—whether Christian 
leaders can be trusted to meddle in essentially political and economic 
questions. 

The social message and meaning of Christianity stand in critical crisis. 
By social reformers, the validity and value of personal religion is being 
severely challenged afresh. By practicing Christians, the wisdom and 
leadership of social enthusiasts is being sincerely questioned to-day. This 
is the setting in which we approach our topic. 





We are to consider these issues in the light of only one question. 
What should be the contribution of personal religion to social insight and 
power? What is the meaning of the inner life for social effectiveness? 

The distinctive gifts of the inner life to social effectiveness are, I 
would suggest, at least five. But let it be said at once that personal religion 
may—and all too often does—blind, deceive, retard and nullify men’s 
social usefulness. These, then, are contributions which the inner life should 
offer; it is the inner life at its best which we have constantly in view. 


I 


The first two are part of religion’s gift of sight. For religion’s sight 
is of two kinds. It is a gift of vision and it is a gift of insight. It is Vision 
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—vision of the future, of the ideal. And it is Insight—insight into the 
present, the actual. 

The former we habitually associate with religion—vision of the ideal. 
Do we not label religionists “visionaries”? And that is part of religion’s 
authentic gift of sight. No Christian experience is complete without it. As 
Whitehead reminds us: “Religion is the vision of something which stands 
beyond, behind and within the passing flux of immediate things; something 
which is real, and yet waiting to be realized; something which is a remote 
possibility, and yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives mean- 
ing to all that passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose pos- 
session is the final good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which is 
the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless quest.” True religion is gripped by a 
vision of the ideal which to it is intensely real. That vision appears to the 
eye of the inner life; and it furnishes the goal and norm of all Christianity’s 
social endeavor. 


II 


But the other—insight into the actual—that is different. If there is 
one thing which religion lacks, we often say, it is realism. It is my con- 
tention that insight into the tangled maze of public events—a deeper and 
truer reading of immediate problems—should be no less an unfailing gift of 
the inner life. It actually adds to our wisdom, to our understanding of 
the passage of history. Indeed, this has been one of the certain marks of 
vital personal religion whenever it has been true and powerful. Personal 
religion’s gift to public problems is not merely, as is so often said, char- 
acter which shall follow and utilize knowledge, directing it to high pur- 
poses; but, also, a truer comprehension of the facts themselves, greater 
knowledge. 

We should know that, we who claim to stand in the succession of the 
Old Testament prophets—those startling, amazing figures who stand forth 
from the pages of history like great towering lighthouses, “men who saw 
more deeply than their contemporaries the real significance of what was 
transpiring before the eyes of all and who, straight in the face of prevailing 
opinion, kept confidently warning of coming events.” Of course, not all 
their predictions were fully justified. But the most impressive fact in the 
history of that day is the remarkable accuracy of their insight. At least 
they understood the significance of public events far more truly than any 
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of their contemporaries. And the centuries which succeeded them were “a 
vindication of the insight of the Hebraic prophets—an insight always char- 
acteristic of religion when faithful to its inherent genius.” 

It is easy to say that the ethica! insight of the prophets was an infer- 
ence or deduction from their view of God and God’s relation to history. It 
is a quite misleading statement of the matter. They would never have 
recognized such an account of it as true. Rather, their amazing interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of passing events and their inevitable outcome in the 
future were immediate certainties in reaction to the brute facts of con- 
temporary history—like sparks flashed from the impact of glancing metal 
on tempered steel. They were no conscious deductions from rational con- 
victions about God; they were direct insights made possible through a vivid 
interior awareness of God. In brief, they sprang directly from the heart of 
the inner life. 

The amazing prescience which they brought to their age should be part 
of their successors’ equipment to-day. We repeat—there should proceed 
from the inner life, understanding of contemporary history and wisdom 
for the guidance of events. 

Precisely how religion’s gift of insight is derived, it is not easy to 
declare. Certainly it is not by adding information, facts. Partly it proceeds 
from the possession of a broader and clearer perspective. The inner experi- 
ence of religion should lift one up from the swirling stream of history 
where sound judgment is impossible, to a place of relative quiet and of 
higher vantage ground; there one may survey the fast-flowing flux with 
some detachment; there one may bring the powers of a steady and un- 
biased mind to bear upon its meaning; there one may open a receptive 
consciousness to the imprint of its significance; and thereby one may per- 
ceive more truly and judge more competently. Hocking has well said: 
“That which chiefly marks the religious sou] is a fearless and original valua- 
tion of things. Its judgments emerge somehow from solitude, as if it had 
resources and data of its own, sufficient to determine its attitudes without 
appeal to the by-stander, as if by fresh contact with truth itself, it were 
sure of its own justice.” There is much talk to-day about fleeing to per- 
sonal religion for escape from life. But there is a rising to personal reli- 
gion for a true view of life, that one may return into the maelstrom of life 
with some gift of criticism, of wisdom, of prophecy. 

But this is not the whole secret of religion’s insight. There is a deeper 
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issue here. It lies in the baffling but vitally important question of the rela- 
tion of character to understanding—even political and social and economic 
understanding. Religion furnishes wisdom not by adding to our informa- 
tion, but by supplying norms through which that information may rightly 
be appraised, by sensitizing and training our latent intuitive sense for the 
value of facts and the meaning of events. All supremely important truth 
is truth of value. And not least economic and social and political truth, 
affecting as they do the intimate destinies of mankind’s millions. Such 
truth can be rightly understood only in the light of its ethical significance. 
There are prerequisites to its sound comprehension and appraisal. They 
are prerequisites consonant with the character of the truth itself—prerequi- 
sites of ethical sensitivity, of moral character. 

This contention will not readily be accepted. Or, if it is, it will be 
a perfunctory assent which is belied by our working assumptions. We 
simply do not believe it to-day. The amazing grasp of history, the 
astounding foresight of the Old Testament prophets, we find it difficult to 
explain. But, after all, they lived centuries ago and in a relatively simple 
economy. Personal religion may have given them some insight; their 
prophecy may have been good luck. In any event, ours is a different world, 
and ours are different problems. We live in a civilization so intricate, so 
complex, that only those of distinctive intellectual gifts, special training 
and elaborate information can possibly understand it and diagnose its ills. 
This is no task for the personal religionist, but for the economist, the 
financier, the statesman. Knowledge, skill, education—they are the con- 
ditions of insight. 

Are they? Let us illustrate our query from a bitter episode in recent 
national experience. There is one aspect of the painful developments of 
the past four years which has been altogether too little noted. Let us 
briefly review the main facts, familiar to us all: 

In the autumn of 1929 began a crumbling of the business and financial 
structure of the nation which reached a temporary climax in December of 
that year. It had been foreseen for many months by far-visioned observers 
in this and other lands. The most courageous had not hesitated to predict 
its advent and its probable serious proportions. Not a few economic novices 
had anticipated it, knowing in their bones that our excessive inflation was 
unsound, that the much-heralded prosperity of the nation was exaggerated 
and that our self-delusion could not be permanently maintained. But, to 
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most Americans, it came as a terrific shock. We all recall that when the 
crash occurred President Hoover summoned to Washington successive 
groups of leaders from every phase of national life—governors of states, 
bankers, industrialists, economists, lawyers, and so forth. Do you also 
remember that, under his leadership, each of the groups issued a unanimous 
public statement? The substance of those statements was—that the then 
existing depression was temporary and largely psychological, that the 
fundamental business structure of the country was sound, and that if only 
we got busily to work and told one another all was well, within a very brief 
time—-six months at most—the country would be back in its normal health 
and prosperity. Most of us gladly accepted their comforting assurances. 

What did the turn of events prove? Within twelve months, between 
ten and sixteen million of our workers were unemployed. Bread lines and 
relief drives were familiar incidents of daily life. Our more thoughtful 
leaders were questioning whether the fundamental economic structure of 
the nation had been proven unsound and might have to be overhauled. A 
wave of increasing pessimism was sweeping over the minds of the people. 
The nation was caught in the grip of the most crippling business crisis of 
modern times. 

There is only one phase of that story to which I invite attention. 
How are we to explain the disparity between the confident predictions of 
the most intelligent, best educated, best trained, best informed men in the 
nation and the actual development of events? Three obvious explanations 
suggest themselves at once: 

1. We may say it was the failure of ignorance. Our leaders did not 
and could not foresee what would occur. No one could have known what 
was coming. But that is to impute to them a lack of intelligence which is 
not credible. There were others, less intelligent, less well informed, who 
foresaw the outcome clearly and foretold it, though few. 

2. It might be suggested that it was a failure of character—that they 
knew well enough the probable turn of events but deliberately told untruth 
in order to save their reputations. This explanation is unthinkable. 

3. Or it might be attributed to a failure of judgment. Our leaders 
foresaw what was coming, but feared to alarm people unduly and so falsi- 
fied their own expectations in the hope that some kindly Providence would 
intervene and avert the impending disaster. But their own disclaimers 
preclude this explanation. And, even if it were sound, we have still to 
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account for so lamentable an error of judgment in men so able and so 
well informed. 

4. Is it possible that there is a fourth explanation which comes closer 
to the truth? Is it possible that they failed—that we ALL failed—to 
foresee the dangers threatening the life of our people, because we were not 
sufficiently devoted to the truth, sufficiently determined to know the truth 
however unpleasant and at whatever cost to our pride, our biases, and our 
hopes, to be able to foresee what must occur? Is it possible that we are 
here at the most difficult and delicate point in the whole range of human 
life—the point where ethical devotion actually quickens insight, and quick- 
ened insight controls action; the problem of responsibility for truth which 
a man did not consciously see, but which he might have seen, and because 
he might have, should have seen? Our failure—the failure from which 
millions of our countrymen are suffering—was a failure in devotion to 
truth; a failure in attunement of the inner life. 

It is Christianity’s profound conviction that the ultimate factors and 
forces which surround mankind’s life in the large and determine its advance 
and retreat—the conditions of its true progress—are ethical in character. 
Indeed, that economic forces are determinative of human history only in 


the measure that they are representative of moral realities. Therefore a 
true appraisal of their significance can be had only through understanding 
the moral forces which condition and empower them. By the same token, 
wisdom for mankind’s advance is to be sought primarily through deeper 
apprehension of the moral character of reality. It is a gift of the inner 
life. Religion’s first word to society is one of vision. But its second is a 
word of sure and relentless judgment. 


III 


Vision of the ideal; insight into the actual. Religion’s radicalism is 
born of this double parentage. For true religion is incurably, indomitably 
radical—radical in its unsparing criticism of the inadequacy, the brutality, 
the stupidity of the prevailing order; radical in its restless and unappeasable 
dissatisfaction with things as they are; radical in its unwearying struggle 
for change—drastic, fundamental, ultimately revolutionary change; radical 
in its life-devotion to an ideal which human eyes shall never see fully 
realized, its faith that that ideal may become real. Partly religion’s radical- 
ism is due to the fact that it has seen the ideal and knows it to be practicable. 
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Knows it not merely because religion has caught a fleeting and imaginary 
glimpse of it, but because it has actually experienced the ideal as real, has 
grasped it—fragmentarily and partially to be sure, but none the less truly— 
within its inmost experience and has found it real. For religion is, as 
Hocking again says, “anticipated attainment—the present attainment in a 
single experience of those objects which in the course of nature are reached 
only at the end of infinite progression.” It is not merely vision of the ideal; 
it is possession of the ideal. Its final word is not, “I hope, I wish, I long,” 
but “I know.” The kingdom of heaven is within. No wonder religion’s 
devotion to the ideal is dauntless and undiscourageable. On the other 
hand, religion’s radicalism is due partly to the fact that it has seen more 
deeply, more thoroughly, more sensitively, more profoundly into the facts 
of contemporary existence, things as they actually are. And, in the light of 
the possible, it knows them to be intolerable. It is as though two mirrors 
were held before the eyes of the inner life—the one revealing society 
precisely as it is, the other as in all truth it might be. From the contrast of 
those pictures, as from the coming together of a positive and negative pole 
of electricity, there bursts a flame of passion and devotion—religion’s 
incurable radicalism. 


IV 


But that is not the whole of the contribution of the inner life to social 
reform. Religion not merely envisions the ideal which supplies the goal 
and the incentive for social radicalism. Not merely does it reveal the 
injustices and stupidities of things as they are with penetrating and devas- § 
tating clarity. By the same token and from precisely the same sources of 
insight, it declares the only ways by which those ills can be soundly and 
permanently rectified. It dictates the conditions of effective social change, 
the methods in the social struggle to which Christians can give support. 
They, too, must be ethical. Its message is not only the positive one of 
vision and of radical enthusiasm; it is equally the negative one of criticism 
and restraint. 

This contribution, ardent advocates of social radicalism do not so 
readily welcome. But it is absolutely implicit in the Christian view of the 
whole matter. We have already seen that religion’s incisive insight is born 
directly from its awareness of the moral nature of reality; it is derived from 
an inner certainty that the factors which surround human history and 
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determine its outcome are ethical in character. By the same token, any 
measures which shall rebuild society closer to the vision of the ideal must 
themselves be consistent with that ideal; they must themselves be fully 
ethical. 

Here, I take it, lies the heart of whatever fundamental conflict there 
may be between Christianity and the program of Communism. We need 
to clarify our thinking in this whole matter. Quite probably it will prove 
the most vital specific issue in the reconstruction of the Social Gospel. 
Many sincere and able interpreters of social Christianity are finding them- 
selves drawn to an unqualified acceptance of the Marxist philosophy of 
social change. Soon we are likely to witness the emergence of a Christian 
Communism in this country. 

It is implicit in Christianity’s certainty of the ethical unity of reality 
that it places confidence in no methods for the accomplishment of social 
change—however worthy the goal—which are not themselves consonant 
with the goal desired. The end cannot justify the means. To employ 
injustice, violence, coercion for the achievement of socially desirable ends, 
is to set loose in the world forces of evil which—the universe being a moral 
unity—are certain to take their toll from those who employ them and to 
qualify, and in some measure nullify, the good ends achieved. The train 
of tragic consequences which followed our own Civil War furnishes a vivid 
case in point. How far Christians can justify to themselves the use of 
milder forms of coercion under what appear to be the necessities of social 
conflict is a very puzzling question. But that they cannot lend acquiescence 
to the types and extent of coercion which are avowed by the practical pro- 
gram of Communism is indisputable. Above all, Christians cannot identify 
their own program for social regeneration with a philosophy of method 
alien to their own ethical consciousness. 

The Christian is not entitled to the same measure of self-deception in 
these matters which may be excused in others. He cannot persuade him- 
self that all opponents of change, the defenders of the status quo, are evil 
men—dominated entirely by lust for power and aggrandizement. He 
cannot pretend that his own motives are unmixed, unless they are continu- 
ously purged by the testing catharsis of inner purity. He cannot identify a 
specific immediate social advance with the kingdom of God; he should 
. know better than that. And he cannot deceive himself that the end justi- 
fies the means; the very pith of his faith denies it. 
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If the kingdom of heaven is to be securely built within our human 
society, it must be constructed from materials and by methods of its own 
nature. This, too, is a certainty of the inner life. 


V 


Vision of the ideal, furnishing some picture of the goal of social recon- 
struction and of the pathway toward its realization. Insight into the actual, 
guiding unflinching judgment upon society to-day. From the contrast of 
the possible and the actual, an indefatigable devotion to the concrete tasks 
of social salvation. Likewise from that contrast, a restraining check upon 
the methods through which permanent progress may be expected. 

We come at the end to a final gift of the inner life to social effective- 
ness. If we speak of it last, it is appropriately because it is climactic—the 
most important contribution of all. If we speak of it briefly, it is because 
it is so obvious. It is—FIDELITY. Or, in religion’s own vocabulary— 
FAITH. 

If one were asked what it is, above all else, which is needed in the 
social cause to-day, the reply would be unhesitating—smen and women with 
sticking power. The outcome of the cataclysmic changes which are shaking 
the world’s life almost every hour and challenging every cherished assump- 
tion of our forebears we cannot predict. And the precise form which the 
Christian message to a new age should take, we cannot now foresee. But 
one thing we know—we are moving into a day which will tax to the last 
limit both the wisdom and the endurance of every idealist. 

By no means is this to suggest that only the man whose inner life is 
fed from the springs of personal religion is capable of faithful devotion to 
society’s reconstruction. The whole long procession of secular reformers 
who, in poverty, in persecution and in defeat, have held their ground 
immovable is final refutation of such absurd pretension. One thinks at 
once of Eugene V. Debs, supremely of that indomitable prophet, Karl 
Marx, and of many a comrade in this and earlier ages. It is the peculiar 
form of devotion that should characterize Christians which the inner life 
must sustain—dogged unremitting striving, united with patience, fairness, 
forgiveness, steadiness, optimism, hope. 

Many of us received our tutelage in the social significance of Chris- 
tianity in a time of roseate optimism. We took with dead seriousness the 
ideals of Mr. Wilson. We believed it was a War which would end war, 
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to make civilization safe for democracy. We actually expected to see the 
abolition of war, to accomplish racial reconciliation, to build a new industrial 
order, a Christian society. What a vaporous mirage those daydreams of an 
almost forgotten childhood now seem! It is no part of Christian realism to 
pretend that we shall see that fairer earth in our lifetime. 

It is a life-job we are enlisted in. And in every aspect of the Christian 
ideal for society. There is no place in it for those who are not prepared to 
endure to the end. We stand fully in the succession of the men of old who 
“saw afar the shining city of God and left the service of the commonplace 
in devotion to their vision”; but who also “all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off.” 

How such enduring devotion is formed in the inner life, it is not diff- 
cult to state. Exhausted with fruitless struggle, we retire to its friendly 
comfort, there to have our wounds dressed, our spirits relaxed and rested, 
our famished souls replenished. It may be a haven of escape; but it should 
be the agent of rehabilitation without which we cannot continue in vigor 
and power. Rebuffed and retreating, we climb again to its point of vantage 
to survey the scene afresh, to re-examine our strategy lest it have been 
faulty, and then to give ourselves to new measures or to old measures with 
strengthened conviction. Harried by misunderstanding, cruel misrepre- 
sentation and brutal opposition, we seek its quiet peace to regain poise and 
patience and good humor. It may encourage weak rationalization; but 
it should provide that purification without which most of us cannot crusade 
as Christians. Flushed and jubilant with victory, we pause in its calm to 
give thanks, to repent any unkindness, to steady our minds and hearts for 
the next advance. It may gratify self-congratulation; it should hallow 
life’s great satisfactions. Discouraged near to despair or tempted almost 
beyond resistance to some cheap short-cut, we enter once more into the 
inmost chambers of the inner life—there to reclaim afresh our vision of the 
ideal, to have renewed within us our experience of its reality, and so again 
to be made certain that devotion to it is alone worth life’s all. It may be 
the nurse of all manner of self-deception and self-excuse—the inner life; 
but for many of us it is the begetter, the renewer and the guardian of such 
social usefulness as shall ever be ours. For the deepest secret of the soul’s 
social effectiveness lies just here—it knows the ideal to be real and it is 
' denied peace until that ideal is translated out of its own interior certainty 
into the structure of its world’s life. 





Is Worship an Escape? 


WarrREN WHEELER PICKETT 


T needs no labored argument to demonstrate that American Protestant- 
ism is now experiencing a widespread revival of liturgy among those 
very denominations which for three hundred years have been pugna- 

ciously proud of the fact that they were non-liturgical. Clergymen who a 
few years ago did not know the difference between a reredos, a retable 
and a rubric, now talk glibly, although sometimes rather inaccurately, about 
litanies, antiphons and choral introits. Among the larger churches, at 
least, a vested minister and choir have become the rule rather than the 
exception. In church architecture some adaptation of the chancel is rapidly 
replacing the traditional pulpit platform with its central desk. Similarly 
many elements which were formerly despised and rejected have been 
restored to an honored place in our orders of worship. It must be con- 
fessed that some of this development has been fantastic and bizarre; some 
of it has been merely fussily pretty; but in many instances it has been 
genuinely successful in enhancing the beauty and dignity of the worship 
of God. 

Inevitably such a radical transformation of ecclesiastical habits has 
aroused criticism. But strangely enough that opposition has not come 
from the quarter from which it was to be expected. There have been 
comparatively few voices to denounce this movement as a return to Rome, 
or as a new submission to the ancient bondage from which our fathers set 
us free with a great price. Many ministers have entered into it whole- 
heartedly. But even those who did not have been disposed to consider 
it more as a harmless fad than as a dangerous menace. In the main the 
pew has been equally tolerant and has looked on complacently while the 
clergy decked themselves in new raiment and initiated all sorts of strange 
and wonderful practices. As a whole the defenders of the ancient faith 
have been remarkably little disturbed by a tendency which would have 
aroused the most furious ire of their fathers. 

There has been vigorous opposition none the less. It has come, not 
from the conservatives, but from the radicals—that is, from the champions 
of social righteousness. These have sniffed the battle from afar and cried, 
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“Aha! Aha! Here isa perfect example of the cowardice and futility of which 
the church has always been guilty. Here we are, living in a world which 
is tottering to self-destruction. Millions are cold, hungry and ragged. 
Class prejudice and race prejudice constantly embitter human relations. 
International hatred and distrust are ever rife and the menace of another 
devastating war is never very far away. Our whole civilization is tumbling 
about our ears. Is this a time to be worrying about vestments and orders 
of service?” To these spokesmen for peace and justice the whole worship 
movement appears worse than a futility. It is a tacit confession that we 
are intellectually too lazy to grapple with social problems and morally 
too cowardly to attack social evils. Therefore we turn to liturgy that we 
may build a pretty dream world of our own devising whither the mind 
can flee from brutal realities into a kindly region of make-believe. In 
their judgment the return to ritual is simply an escape mechanism and 
they cry out, “Cease now from tinkering with your petty services which 
answer no questions and lift no burdens. Come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty!” 

Nor is theirs a criticism which can be lightly dismissed. They have 
the authority of history behind them when they claim that worship often 
has been perverted into a means of escaping from reality. More than once 
religion has kept itself busy tithing mint, anise and cummin that it might 
be able to forget the weightier matters of the law. More than once the 
priests have devoted themselves to the correct number of candles for the 
altar and the proper vestments in which to celebrate the eucharist that 
they might not be reminded of the iniquities of the powerful. There 
always has been, and undoubtedly always will be, a danger that beautiful 
worship shall be made a substitute for beautiful living. 

That is a peril which is by no means peculiar to worship. Every 
manifestation of the religious spirit is exposed to the same danger. The 
superheated thrills of the old-time revival were sometimes employed to | 
avoid the rigorous demands of clear thought and true righteousness. The- 
ology has often been so preoccupied with the elusive mysteries of the 
cosmos that it forgot the sufferings of the common man. Personal piety 
has more than once served to steep the devotee in such a confidence that 
God was in his heaven that he has been blinded to the fact that all is by 
no means well in the world. Even a passion for social justice can make 
the joy of repenting of other people’s sins a substitute for the vigorous 
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discipline of one’s soul. There is no expression of the religious interest 
which cannot be and has not been perverted into an escape mechanism. 

But it must also be recognized that evangelism, theology, personal 
piety and social passion are not always thus used; nor are they even cus- 
tomarily so perverted. On the contrary, they are instruments which, 
rightly employed, minister to the salvation of human souls and the building 
of the kingdom of God. A similar utility may with equal justice be 
claimed for worship. It also is an instrument which has its proper function 
in religion’s eternal task of breaking every yoke and letting the oppressed 
go free. 

Nor do the friends of worship need to base its defense solely upon 
the fact that the church has other tasks in addition to the duty of hastening 
the advent of a better social order. For worship is not merely shriving 
the penitent, healing the bruised and binding up the broken-hearted. It 
also serves in the building of that holier world in which there will be fewer 
sins to be forgiven, fewer broken hearts to be healed, fewer bruised souls 
to be bound up. For rather than providing man with a means of escaping 
from reality, true worship compels him to face reality in its most funda- 
mental and enduring forms. 

In the first place, it confronts him with the supreme reality of God; 
and it is in a transforming experience of the just God that the noblest 
passion for justice among men has been born. Too many preachers of the 
social gospel forget that the finest devotion to righteousness has not been 
inspired solely by the resentment of human wrongs, but even more by 
communion with the righteous Spirit of the Eternal. The great prophets 
have spoken not so much in the name of suffering man as in the name of 
the loving God and the compassionate Christ. It cannot be claimed that 
all the prophets have learned to know the Almighty in the sanctuary. Many 
of them found him in the solitude of the desert or in the secret closet of 
private prayer. But some of the prophets met their Maker in the place 
of public worship. It was because Isaiah had seen the Lord high and lifted 
up in the temple that he cried out, “Here am I! Send me!” and went out 
to plead for the justice of God. If worship has insight in its conception, 
wisdom in its preparation, and skill in its leadership it has the power to 
bring at least some types of men into the presence of Him who esteems 
justice more than sacrifice and loving-kindness more than all burnt offerings. 

Indeed it is well to be somewhat suspicious of all programs for social 
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amelioration which have not been born in prayer and nurtured in worthy 
worship. The mere contemplation of human wrongs appears to lead more 
often to hatred and a desire for revenge than to a true zeal for righteous- 
ness and justice. The excesses of the French Revolution and the atrocities 
of the contemporary regime in Russia are examples of the unbridled 
ferocity which is too often the outcome of a mere reaction against oppres- 
sion. Only the mind which has been disciplined by prayer and worship 
can understand God’s conception of the nature of his kingdom upon earth. 
The undisciplined mind is prone to be content with a mere Utopia of 
physical satisfactions. Only the mind which has been disciplined by prayer 
and worship can appreciate the method of love and persuasion by which 
Christ would achieve that kingdom. The undisciplined mind is too much 
tempted by the shortcuts of violence and coercion. Only the prophet who 
knows God can speak the true word of God. 

But it is not enough for a man merely to see the perfect reality which 
is God. He must also be confronted with the painfully imperfect reality 
which is himself. Nor can religion effect any substantial progress either 
in the individual or in society unless it provides some discipline which 
will unceasingly compel mankind to face its own weakness and evil. For 
it is what is wrong with the purposes and desires, the motives and deeds 
of men which is the cause of what is wrong with society. Nor will the 
social order be greatly improved until men are led to see their own ugliness 
and to desire to transform it into Christlike beauty. 

The creation of that desire is one of the results of true Christian 
worship. It summons man into the presence of his highest ideals and into 
the presence of Jesus, in whom those ideals were made flesh and dwelt 
among us. It commands him to examine his own character in that holy light 
and penitently to mark the contrast between himself and his Master. It 
does not encourage him to escape from the reality of himself. On the 
contrary, it compels him to face that reality just as it is and demands that 
he bend every energy to transform himself into the likeness of Christ Jesus 
his Lord. 

Nor does true worship deal with the individual merely as an isolated 
unit. The very fact that it is public, a common activity in which many 
are visibly engaged together, confronts him with another reality—the truth 
that we are all members one of another. Again, religion cannot greatly 
improve either the individual or society unless it provides some discipline 
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which continually emphasizes our human solidarity. By nature we are all 
self-centered egotists, chiefly concerned with our own hopes and fears. 
Even the religious man is always in danger of being more interested in his 
own little soul than he is in the common good. But when the individual 
prays with his fellows he comes to understand that the hopes he cherishes 
are cherished also by all the brethren. His fears are their fears, his burdens 
their burdens. Then also he recognizes that he can never completely 
escape from the fetters which bind him until all are delivered together. 
Nor can he completely achieve his highest hopes until the high hopes of all 
are achieved. Worship, which makes vivid that truth, is a powerful instru- 
ment in the building of the better society, for it calls man to the realization 
that he can find his own good only in the common good of all. 

Finally, genuine worship compels man to face the reality of the society 
in which he lives. It reminds him that the present world is a poor, sordid 
travesty on the will of God for mankind. Over against this ugly present 
it sets the vision of that great day coming when all the partial and broken bits 
of life will be made whole, when our loftiest dreams will come true, when 
the ugliness of the present will be remembered no more. Nor does true 
worship speak of that glorious future as a boon for which man may wait 
with folded hands. The heavenly kingdom must be built by human toil 
and sacrifice, led and strengthened by the indwelling spirit of God. Wor- 
ship, therefore, summons man not merely to contemplate the glory which 
is to be, but also calls him to dedicate all that he has and is to the task of 
conforming the present world to the eternal will of God. 

Therefore, worship rightly conceived and properly led, is never an 
escape mechanism. It is no quiet backwater, untouched by the storms which 
fret the great ocean. Nor is it a pretty land of make-believe whither the 
soul may flee from the brutal facts of this evil world. It is rather a disci- 
pline by which man is compelled to face reality in its most fundamental 
and enduring forms. It confronts him with the reality of a just and right- 
eous God, with the reality of his own soul, with its sins and needs, with the 
reality of human solidarity which will permit no man wholly to be saved 
until all are saved together, with the reality of a cruel and foolish age, 
the vision of a better day to be, and his own duty to dedicate himself to 
the hastening of its coming. The discipline which compels man week by 
week to face those great realities of human life is not an enemy but an ally 
of social progress, 
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No doubt one reason why the champions of righteousness have not 
appreciated this aspect of the movement to improve worship is that it is 
not yet old enough to have become genuinely creative. Too much, thus 
far, it has been content merely to ransack ancient liturgies to find more 
beautiful forms and statelier materials than have hitherto been employed 
in our non-liturgical churches. Old words have been reinstated simply 
because they were sonorous, and old symbols have been restored just because 
they were historic and ornamental, often without asking what they symbol- 
ized, and sometimes in ignorance of the fact that they symbolized some- 
thing which the church in which they were erected completely rejects. Too 
much, thus far, the movement has been only an attempt to pour new wine 
into old bottles. 

Without question there is need that we shall recover some of the 
treasures which our predecessors too carelessly discarded. Certainly we 
can learn much from the past concerning the psychology of worship, about 
the elements which must enter into it, and about their proper order and 
relation one to another. Also there are gems of prayer and bits of ritual 
which are timeless in their quality and are therefore as valuable to-day 
as when they were first written. For amid all the changes of history 
there are certain unchanging needs and longings of the human soul. In 
spite of shifting creeds and altering environment every sensitive spirit is 
still humiliated by its own sinfulness and desires to express its contrition. 
In the twentieth century as in the first God is still “the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift” and the grateful heart seeks worthy words in which to 
utter its thanksgiving. The men of to-day, no less than those of earlier 
times, still long for the divine companionship and seek the presence of 
the indwelling spirit. Centuries of Christian taste and experience have 
sifted the unnumbered attempts which have been made to express fittingly 
these timeless longings and experiences, rejecting the crude and bungling 
and preserving only those which excel in power and beauty. In that which 
has survived this winnowing process the modern worshiper finds words 
which say what he desires to express far better than he could say it for 
himself. 

To him they also bring a sense of his continuity with all the Christian 
ages. As he joins in these ancient prayers and offices he knows himself 
- to be no solitary pilgrim and no lonely pioneer, but one who walks in a 
path made smooth by unnumbered questing feet. Especially in this gen- 
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eration, when so many influences conspire to cut us off from all sense of 
history and tradition in our religious life, it is well to preserve in our 
worship all that we honestly can which reminds us that we also are a part 
of the historic Church of Christ and members of the Church universal in 
heaven and on earth. Certainly it needs constantly to be emphasized that 
the Christian faith is not an experiment which we are trying for the first 
time and which may be proved to be only a mistake and a delusion. Rather 
it has been tested in life by scores of Christian generations and by their 
experience certain facts have been indubitably proved. 

But although it is desirable to preserve all that is of timeless beauty 
in these ancient liturgies, we must also recognize that there is much in 
them which not only does not express anything that we desire to say, but 
which enunciates doctrines and attitudes to which we are totally opposed. 
For the content of any ritual inevitably embodies the technical theology and 
the general world view of the age which produced it. Therefore, in the 
main, these traditional orders emphasize doctrines which the modern Prot- 
estant does not accept and conceptions which are utterly alien to the thought 
of our time. For that reason their return to common use would infect our 
religion with an inconsistency and unreality which might prove fatal. To 
take an extreme example, the Roman Catholic mass is a service of tremen- 
dous beauty and power, far superior in those respects to the exercises in 
the ordinary Protestant meeting-house. But to attempt to translate and 
adapt it for use in that meeting-house would be only a ludicrous futility. 
Beautiful and powerful as it is, it does not say what we believe about God 
and Christ, or about the church and its sacraments, and it emphasizes that 
which we most certainly do not believe. If the modern Protestant were to 
attempt to adapt it for his use, one of two equally undesirable results would 
inevitably occur. Either his worship would become an artificial spectacle 
without intellectual content or spiritual dynamic, or else his theology would 
revert to a medievalism which would be entirely at variance with the 
knowledge which he accepts and uses when he is not in church. What is 
true of the mass is also true, although perhaps in a lesser degree, of many 
other elements which some exponents of the worship movement have 
sought to revive. They also embody doctrines and attitudes which are 
foreign to our thought and their return to common use could result only 
in enervating confusion. 

On the other hand, we cannot depend for our worship merely upon 
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such timeless materials as are to be found in these ancient liturgies, for 
they are not sufficient either in quantity or scope to meet our needs. Cer- 
tainly we cannot hope merely by ransacking the orders of the past, to pro- 
duce worship which will reinforce our social passion and compel the cham- 
pions of righteousness to welcome it as an ally. Therefore, it is essential 
that the movement to improve our worship should pass through and be- 
yond the stage in which it is content merely to salvage that which is usable 
in the ancient sources and become genuinely creative. That is, it must 
produce orders of service which will embody not only the needs and long- 
ings which are common to all generations, but also the desires and aspira- 
tions which are peculiar to this present day. 

It is not probable that we shall find the greatest help in this task from 
those churches which have a tradition of formal worship. Most of the 
official prayer books now in use were compiled centuries ago and have not 
been significantly revised since. Therefore, they are couched in language 
which is becoming increasingly archaic; they reveal on every page a con- 
ception of the universe which is entirely at variance with our modern 
knowledge; they are saturated with a theology which is no longer credible 
save to the most conservative; and they are conspicuously deficient in ex- 
pressing the thoughts and needs of contemporary man. Consequently they 
are not so much a beautiful expression of a living faith as they are beau- 
tiful relics of beliefs which were once held. 

Under existing conditions it is doubtful if the liturgical churches can 
overcome this defect. For those denominations which have an unbroken 
tradition of ritual happen also to be highly centralized in their government. 
The form of service to be used in the individual parish is not determined 
by the local clergyman and his congregation, but is prescribed by the central 
authority. Any radical change in it must be approved by the vote of the 
whole church. Manifestly such votes will be hard to obtain. Familiar 
words and ways become beloved because they are familiar, and any inno- 
vation seems not only uncouth, but heretical. To a certain type of mind 
any radical alteration in the prayer-book would be treason to the faith; 
and doubtless there will always be enough people of that type of mind 
to block any attempt to make the worship of the liturgical churches truly 
expressive of the modern mind. Probably, for a long time to come, the 
forward-looking leaders in those denominations will find themselves em- 
barrassed by the necessity of using a ritual which emphasizes much which 
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they do not believe and fails to mention that which they most desire to 
emphasize. 

Fortunately many of the so-called non-liturgical churches which have 
been most influenced by the worship movement are either decentralized 
in their government or else have no particular order of service which is 
prescribed by the central authority. In such denominations each congre- 
gation is free to do that which it may desire. They have opportunity for 
wide experimentation. They are at liberty to revive the timeless treasures 
from the past and also to try new ways which will express contemporary 
needs, desires and aspirations. In them there can be produced liturgies 
which will be vehicles for the social gospel, rivalling in power and beauty 
the historic rituals of Christendom. They can create orders which will 
express worthily our conviction that it is not the will of God that even 
the weakest and the humblest should suffer injustice, our repentance for 
our social as well as our individual sins, our hatred of every influence which 
taints or dwarfs the human soul, our faith that we can build a social order 
in which God’s will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven, and our dedi- 
cation to that holy task. Our free churches have all the necessary oppor- 
tunity to create a new type of worship which will infuse every service with 
the purest and deepest social passion. 

Naturally we cannot expect immediately to produce new forms which 
will equal in power-and beauty the old rituals. The historic orders of the 
various liturgical churches have been compiled by sifting the best that has 
been written by the ablest pens of the Christian centuries. But the talent 
for devotional writing is not a monopoly of the past. Already there are 
being produced new prayers and new offices which need make no apology 
to antiquity. The sifting process which has always been at work will undoubt- 
edly continue. Such a movement will probably never produce any one 
order which will be used every Sunday by all the free churches, or even 
by all the churches of a single denomination; nor is it desirable that it 
should. Each congregation ought to retain entire freedom to worship 
in accordance with its own conception of the faith and its own understanding 
of the truth. It may reasonably be expected that little by little there will 
be created a growing body of worthy material. From that common reser- 
voir each congregation may draw that which meets its own desires and 
needs. It may also be reasonably expected that an increasing group of 
ministers will come to have such an understanding of the possibilities of 
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the public service of the church that their meetings will not be merely 
occasions for preaching, preceded by “opening exercises,” but opportunities 
for true worship which will emphasize and enforce the teachings of the 
sermon. 

Such a development would be one of the strongest reinforcements 
which could be offered to the champions of righteousness. For in spite 
of the notable advances recently made both in the quality of instruction 
in church schools and in the field of adult education, the Sunday meeting 
of the church still furnishes the chief, if not the only, opportunity for the 
intellectual instruction and the spiritual nurture of the great majority of 
contemporary Christians. Up to the present time those who are motivated 
by social concern have exploited that opportunity mainly by preaching. 
Undoubtedly, much has been accomplished by that method and much more 
can be. But they will fail of the fullest success if they confine themselves 
to the sermon alone. : 

For it is one of the axioms of pedagogy that constant repetition is an 
indispensable condition for all learning. Therefore, only as they dwell 
unceasingly on the social sins of which we are all guilty, the social ideals 
toward which we must strive if we are to be true to our Lord, and the duty 
of every man to dedicate himself to the building of the kingdom of God 
upon earth can they expect their message to become an integral part of the 
thinking of the people. From such continual repetition the pulpit is inevi- 
tably debarred. Especially in such an age as this, when comparatively few 
attend church from a sense of duty, the preacher’s first task is so to plan his 
message that it will attract a congregation, for the most transforming truth 
must remain sterile if none hear it. But if the preacher deals too exclu- 
sively with any one aspect of religion, or if he repeats any set of proposi- 
tions too often, he will undoubtedly lose his hearers and thus defeat his 
purpose. 

However, the repetition which in preaching would empty pews is 
entirely acceptable in worship. Indeed, no small part of the charm of 
ritual is that it repeats over and over again the same old familiar ideas and 
phrases. If the ideas and ideals thus reiterated are those of the social 
gospel, its message will be far more deeply implanted in the minds of the 
people than it could ever be by preaching alone. Only by such constant 
repetition can the social gospel be so woven into the fundamental thinking 
of men that it will become regulative of their conduct. 
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But worship does not merely instruct the mind. It also arouses the 
emotions in a fashion of which preaching is incapable, save now and again 
in the hands of some rare genius. Even in the days when it was most dog- 
matically non-liturgical Protestantism knew that there must be at least 
music to reinforce the sermon, and it is debatable whether the success of 
the old-time revival was not more due to the gospel hymn than it was to 
the gospel preaching. Most adults would confess that they have forgotten 
the sermons which they heard in their youth and the lessons which they 
were taught in Sunday school. But the hymns and prayers which they 
learned in their childhood are still remembered and carry with them a 
tremendous emotional power. Not to the preaching that we have heard, 
nor to the instruction we have received do we turn in times of crises, but 
to the worship material of our youth, verses from the Bible, old familiar 
hymns, our childhood prayers. What the simpler forms of yesterday did 
for that generation more worthy worship can do even more effectively for 
this. By the magic of music, by the stately beauty of ceremony, and by the 
charm of familiar words repeated often together, the social gospel can 
be made as beloved in this day as was the personal gospel in the days of 
old. If in addition to preaching a¢ the people about social ideas and ideals, 
the prophets can also teach the great congregation to sing and pray the 
broader gospel, its precepts will be translated far more swiftly into conduct. 

One dare not prophesy that such a socially minded worship will neces- 
sarily develop. It is entirely possible that the whole movement may prove 
to be only a passing fad. It is also quite possible that it may never pass 
beyond the stage of ransacking ancient liturgies and therefore be of interest 
only to those whose hobby is ecclesiastical antiques. But without the slight- 
est doubt there is also a genuine possibility that there can be created a 
worship which will powerfully reinforce the message of the social prophet. 
If instead of denouncing worship as a foe to their cause, the champions 
of righteousness will capture it, as they have sought to capture preaching 
and religious education, they can deliver it from the peril of becoming 
merely an escape mechanism and transform it into a potent force for the 


realization of the kingdom of God upon earth. 





The Social Task of Christianity 


Justin Wror Nixon 


I 


HE significant generations are those which are inspired by the 
vision of a task which organizes their thinking and releases their 
energies. 

Judged by this test the generations of Christian folk who were alive 
in western Europe at the close of the first third of each of the previous 
four centuries were at least somewhat significant. In 1533 people every- 
where in western Europe were beginning to be stirred by the ideal of a 
purer and more autonomous religious life. By 1633 that ideal in Eng- 
land had become merged in the larger struggle for civil and political liberty. 
In 1733 John Wesley at Oxford was being moved by those profound emo- 
tions and aspirations which were to issue in the Evangelical Revival. The 
year 1833 was marked by John Keble’s Assize sermon which Doctor 
Atkins in his recent biography of Newman describes as “a spark dropped 
in a powder magazine.” Newman himself wrote “Lead, Kindly Light” 
that same year. And the light which he was following apparently led him 
on until he passed through the doors of the Roman Church, leaving behind 
the Anglo-Catholic movement as his legacy to the English Establishment. 

In America during that same decade of the eighteen thirties the 
churches were everywhere being swept by the agitation concerning Negro 
slavery, which was to result in the division between the northern and 
southern constituents of important bodies. 

No one can read the story of Christianity during those generations 
without realizing that outstanding minds were being affected by tasks which . 
challenged their courage and directed their efforts. Nor can one read that 
story with any discernment without becoming aware that the religious tasks 
which made those generations significant took form pretty generally from 
specific social conditions and issues of the various periods. 

The struggle for religious, civil and political liberty, for instance, was 
- simply one phase of the rise of the middle classes of northern and western 
Europe to religious and political influence, comparable to their growing 
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economic power. The Wesleyan revival got under way and spread most 
rapidly among those masses of the English people who were still reli- 
giously and politically unprivileged. The Anglo-Catholic movement was 
a religious expression of the reaction in English life against the rising tide 
of liberalism which to the Tory mind of the Duke of Wellington threatened 
“a total change in the whole system of that society called the British 
Empire.” The issue which split the American churches in the thirties and 
forties of the last century was quite obviously the religious aspect of the 
question which ultimately divided the nation in the Civil War of the 
sixties. 

In the light of these facts about the past it seems a fair inference that 
the tasks which are likely to give significance to religion to-day will be in 
important respects a reflection of the great social issues which now engross 
the attention of men. What are those issues? 


II 


The issues with which the most earnest and thoughtful minds of our 
generation are concerned grow out of the impact of scientific methods and 
invention upon the materials and processes of our economic life. Science 
applied to industry and agriculture has given us a highly specialized world. 
It is specialized in its occupations. The assembly lines of our great auto- 
mobile plants where each workman makes only a single contribution to the 
building of a car are typical of our American civilization, where daily labor 
has become subdivided into over 36,000 different specific jobs. Towns 
and cities, valleys and plains, have become concentrated upon the produc- 
tion of specific economic goods, revealing a specialization that is geographic 
as well as occupational. 

And this specialized economic world is, of course, interdependent. 
The greater the specialization the greater the interdependence. There is 
a certain quality in this interdependence, moreover, which we must not 
forget. It is a dynamic, not a static interdependence, for the impact upon 
our economic system of over 40,000 patents a year registered at Washing- 
ton is uneven, so that the system is changing in its various parts at various 
rates of speed. 

When we turn from economic affairs to the larger social order of which 
the economic system is a part we are impressed all the more with the 
unevenness in the rate of change. According to Recent Social Changes 
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our existing order of society is changing most rapidly at the points where 
science is being applied to the processes of economic production. It is 
changing less rapidly in respect to those matters which affect social institu- 
tions such as the family and the church. It is changing with least rapidity 
in respect to fundamental philosophies of life which govern human pur- 
poses and ideals. 

Let us note two illustrations of this lag in our social philosophy. First 
there is the persistent influence in economic affairs of the philosophy of 
individualism originally fostered by the conditions of an expanding civiliza- 
tion, which for nearly 300 years kept pushing out our American frontier of 
settlement. For at least a third of a century the conditions to which that 
philosophy was adapted have been passing away but it still remains to delay 
and derange the processes of economic reconstruction. 

Likewise in the international sphere the feelings of national superiority 
and the aspirations for absolute national sovereignty built up through hun- 
dreds of years by heroic struggles for national independence remain to 
threaten the world with unspeakable catastrophe after the situations which 
provoked such an ardent nationalism have largely disappeared. This is 
particularly true of America. 

Not only have our philosophies lagged behind the changes in our 
economic life, but our psychological attitudes are also deeply conservative. 
Human beings, for instance, almost universally desire security in their 
standard of living and recognition of their personal worth and importance. 
Most people feel that those desires can only be satisfied through the posses- 
sion of private property and income. The social equivalents of private 
property and income as satisfactions for these desires are still very meager. 
In an age of specialization and interdependence, accordingly, when-the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth must be a co-operative process, which 
should serve the common welfare, individuals must still be largely moti- 
vated by the necessity of acquiring private property and income. The 
result of this conflict in motive between the logical purpose of the economic 
process as a whole and the purposes of the various individuals engaged in 
the process is a constant subversion of our economic organization from its 
true end, the provision of the conditions of an abundant life for all our 
people.’ 


2In the classical economic theory it was supposed that the competition of these individuals in the 
market, each bent upon his own maximum pecuniary gain, would result automatically in the maximum 
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In the light of these facts it is not difficult to see the problem whose 
answer is being sought by many of the ablest minds of our time. Here we 
have a specialized interdependent economic order which is changing so 
unevenly as the result of the uneven assimilation of new knowledge, 
methods and attitudes, that our society at a time when the means for a great 
advance in man’s estate are ready at hand, must undergo desperate priva- 
tion and incur even the risk of complete collapse. In the midst of plenty 
life for millions remains a hand-to-mouth affair. And millions more are 
wracked by the anxieties and fears of an insecure existence. 

The central task of our generation, accordingly, is to devise and adopt 
such means of controlling the economic process that the gears of this vast 
industrial machine of ours may be able to mesh and produce in continuous 
abundance the material essentials of civilization. In other words, the task 
set for our generation by the conditions just described is a task of co-ordina- 
tion. It is now co-ordination or chaos. 

This task of co-ordination has many aspects. In the international 
sphere it involves self-discipline on the part of the nations, limitations upon 
their ambitions and the co-operative pursuit of goals whose achievement 
will inure to the benefit of all. In our domestic economy it means that 
the proportion of our national income used for investment must be put 
into proper balance in relation to the funds used for consumption. It is the 
lack of balance between these two divisions of the national income that is 
one of the fundamental causes of the depression. Other causes are to be 
found in a similar lack of balance between agriculture and industry and 
between foreign loans and our import trade. 

In education co-ordination means the control of the processes of 
instruction by a vision of the society we hope to achieve. Our output of 
specialists must be put into balance with the prospective demand. And 
individuals must be trained to pursue their particular occupation with a view 
to its relationship to other phases of our common life. The task, more- 
over, of changing the fundamental philosophies and attitudes of men so 
that they become aligned with the realities of the present is pre-eminently 
a task of education, whether it be prosecuted by the schools, the press or the 
church. 
benefit to society at large. We now know that while there is a vast amount of beneficial automatic 


adjustment, as the classical economists observed, it is not sufficient in our close-knit system to save 
society from the gravest catastrophies. 
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With the need of co-ordination increasingly apparent as the basic need 
of our society, it begins to be possible to view the social task of religion in 
our generation in its proper perspective. 

In dealing with the fateful issues of life it has been one of the primary 
functions of religion to communicate “light and power.” What “light and 
power” can Christianity furnish to those who are responsible for leading 
our generation out of chaos into an ordered world? 

In answer to that question we may suggest that Christianity has an 
important contribution to make in determining the goals of a co-ordinated 
society. It is a commonplace of modern historical research that a great 
religion like Christianity carries forward from age to age precious experi- 
ences of the values of life rather than an accurate record of sacred events 
or a scientific knowledge of the universe. Among these values which are 
cherished by Christianity there are some which are of the greatest sig- 
nificance to-day in fixing the aims of our common effort. 

Christianity, for instance, places a high value on the worth of the 
individual regardless of his race, color or class. It believes that there is 
something in the life of each individual which is of unique importance and 
which should find full development and expression. Christianity, accord- 
ingly, would test all our social planning by the simple question “Are you 
aiming definitely to provide the maximum opportunity for every individual 
to realize the best that is in him?” 

Christianity also places a high value on human fellowship, on the 
interweaving of these lives in the most deeply satisfying way, on the crea- 
tion of patterns of relationship in which individuals may be able to con- 
tribute their best to the common store. Christianity would test our social 
plans by what they promise for fellowship. It would ask “Are you 
planning to narrow fellowship permanently by racial, political and class 
divisions along lines of superiority and subordination or are you seeking to 
create a deeper and freer fellowship of men in which variety will serve to 
enrich and not to thwart the development of individuals?” 

And as a way of stimulating the development of the individual and 
of creating the deepest and richest fellowship, Christianity places a high 
value upon the method of good will, of voluntary co-operation, of love, of 
serving with and for others at a cost of personal suffering and even of life 
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itself. Christianity chooses this method rather than the method of 
coercion. The history of Christianity leaves a very mixed impression as 
to how far Christians have appreciated this emphasis implicit in their faith, 
but there is no doubt about the attitude of the Founder of Christianity 
toward the method of love as compared with the method of force. The 
Christian consciousness as it has developed in modern times under the 
impact of democracy and liberalism has moved steadily toward his posi- 
tion. Christianity would test all our social schemes by this further ques- 
tion, “Do they leave the largest possible place for the methods of mutual 
co-operation rather than the methods of coercion?” 

It is the task of Christianity to keep these questions before the mind 
of our generation and to point out where and how progress toward the 
goals they suggest is being thwarted. It is its task to present the goals of 
individual development and the largest and richest human fellowship as 
ends to which all material abundance must contribute. 

There is no field of human effort where these ends do not throw 
light upon the choice of means. Shall the production of a maximum 
amount of cheap food or the maintenance upon our farms of a large class 
of alert, responsible, self-respecting and self-directing citizens be the object 
of our rural planning? How much of a price in warping the mental 
development of childhood and youth must society pay for a moving-picture 
industry seeking to expand its market by an appeal to every primitive 
emotion and desire? Does the system of social separatism which many 
think is the last word in race relations involve inevitably subordination and 
exploitation? What compromises with methods of coercion promise the 
least harm in international relations? These are but a few of the questions 
concerning our social policies that inevitably arise as soon as the ends of 
human life envisaged by Christianity come into view. 

What could be of greater importance to those seeking a world co-ordi- 
nated upon high levels of moral conviction and social insight than the 
maintenance of a public conscience sensitive to such ends? This is certainly 
one of the contributions which society has a right to expect from organized 
Christianity in our time. 

Another contribution which Christianity can make to a co-ordinated 
world is the development of a new ideal of the great and good man. Great- 
ness in America has been measured largely in terms of material gain. If 
the individual was able after a strenuous career to perch at last on some 
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Himalaya of accumulated wealth he was a great man. And if he then 
organized a fleet of steam shovels in terms of gifts and legacies which 
sheared off some of that wealth to fill up the Dead Seas of misery and 
poverty around him he was not only great but good. The Puritan virtues 
of honesty, frugality and industry have been highly praised as being 
responsible for great fortunes although, of course, they had to be combined 
with shrewdness, ingenuity, farsightedness and (as Julius Rosenwald re- 
minded us) with a lot of luck. 

The significant fact about this ideal of the great and good man which 
has been so popular in America is that it had a certain social utility in a 
civilization which was expanding at a tremendous rate on a continent which 
needed development. For generations these accumulations of wealth were 
fruitful sources of the funds for investment which our expanding economy 
required. With all these fortunes, however, until the World War we were 
still borrowing from Europe for investment purposes. The fact that now 
the outside world owes America over twenty-five billion dollars in public 
and private debts indicates how the situation has changed. Our task now is 
to draw down congested wealth into channels of consumption and to 
employ invested funds through pensions and insurance plans to give more 
security of life to the underprivileged. Machine industry, furthermore, 
cannot endure without the development of a more widely distributed pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the masses. From now on great fortunes and 
their possessors are likely to be on the defensive as evidences of maladjust- 
ment in our social order. 

The result is that we are beginning to think of the great and good 
man not as the possessor of a fortune but as the co-ordinator of human 
energy in the effort to achieve a higher standard of living for all. Not 
the individual who can wrest from man and nature a mountain of posses- 
sions upon which he and his can live in lonely splendor, but the leader 
who can drain the swamps of our collective life and who can organize 
pioneer groups to cut roads through a wilderness of chaotic relations— 
he is the man to be honored now. And Christianity can make a vital 
contribution to a better-ordered world if it educates its adherents to realize 
the ideal of greatness and goodness demanded by the needs of this new 
interdependent society. 

Does it not stand to reason also that a world which needs co-ordina- 
tion so desperately in its institutions, economic and political, has a right to 
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look to religion to lead the way to higher levels of institutional ethics? 
If the Christian churches could furnish a demonstration of co-ordinated 
institutions their actions would make much preaching unnecessary. But as 
long as the political imperialist has his counterpart in the denominational 
imperialist; as long as the employer who “has nothing to arbitrate” has his 
psychological duplicate in the doctrinaire whose faith is so rigid that you 
simply have to take it or leave it; and as long as an isolated nationalism is 
but the expression in another sphere of the same spirit that animates self- 
sufficient ecclesiasticism—so long the world will continue on its confused 
search for order with little benefit from religious leadership. For it is 
the height of futility for churchmen to exhort the nations and business 
organizations to seek higher levels of co-ordinated life when the institu- 
tions they themselves conduct are glaring illustrations of ethical inade- 
quacy. That is why Professor Shirley Jackson Case comes so close to the 
mark in the last sentence of his volume, The Social Triumph of the Ancient 
Church, when he says, “The most effective way to Christianize the social 
order is to socialize the Christian Church.” It is still true that faith must 
be manifested by works. And in an institutional age a higher ethic must 
be institutionally demonstrated to be influential. 

How far does contemporary Christianity attach importance to these 
goals of human life implicit in its own tradition, such as the development of 
the individual and the achievement of the widest and richest human fel- 
lowship? How far does it esteem as its leaders men of the co-ordinator 
type? To what degree does it embody in its own institutions that higher 
ethic of corporate organization it commends to the secular world? Only 
as Christianity is able to give satisfactory answers to these questions will 
it be able also to furnish guidance, “light,” to those who are wrestling with 
the large-scale social problems of our time. 

So much for “light.” Now what about “power”? What “power” 
may Christianity contribute to those who are engaged in the creation of a 
world co-ordinated on a high level of individual opportunity and fraternal 
relationships? 

In history “power” has come to the religious man when he has felt 
that the cause to which he was committed was within the purpose of God. 
Can the Christian to-day believe that the kind of world of which we have 
been thinking is within the purpose of God for this planet? It is not 
necessary for him to ask perfection. Perfection we shall never attain. Evil 
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we shall always have in this mortal sphere. Sin, suffering and frustration 
are permanent elements of our human lot. 

But the fact that perfection is impossible and disappointment inevitable 
need not prevent our believing that a world far more Christian in its social 
relationships is in line with the will of God as he seeks to draw all men 
unto himself and into that fellowship with one another which the vision 
of God and his purpose tends to inspire. 

If the Christians of our generation should so believe it would not be 
the first time that the cry “God wills it” has nerved men for tremendous 
tasks. That was the cry that energized Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, the great 
unknown author of Isaiah 40-55, Nehemiah, John the Baptist, Jesus, Paul, 
Savonarola, Luther, William the Silent, Cromwell, William Carey and a 
host of others whom we cannot mention here. In most of these instances 
there was disappointment, no adequate earthly realization of the vision 
which lured them on. But there was also achievement, achievement which 
as we look back upon it now makes us feel that these men were partners of 
the Eternal in his continuous work of creation. 

The belief that such a world as we have envisioned is within the pur- 
pose of God is, of course, an act of faith. But it is no more an act of faith 
than the belief of the Communist that a cosmic materialism supports the 
economic creed to which he seeks to convert mankind; or the belief of 
peace workers like Professor Shotwell that the forces of history are on the 
side of an ordered world. These are not faiths which can be proven in any 
exact way. Yet they impart assurance, steadying strength and indomitable 
purpose to those who hold them. Why should not the faith of the Chris- 
tian—that an order of human life which provides far more opportunity for 
individual development and far more fraternity is within the purpose of 
God—why should not that faith give power? 

It does and will. In order for such a faith to be effective, Christians 
to-day will have to turn alike from those who look for a Utopia and those 
who will do nothing because they cannot attain Utopia, the all-or-nothing 
folks. They will have to turn from those who seek in religion escape from 
the concrete issues of our generation as well as from those who seek merely 
the strength to fight rear-guard actions against the fulfillment of Spengler’s 
prophecies of doom. Their central problem of inward adjustment will be 
to combine a wholehearted loyalty to definite limited objectives in the 
betterment of man’s estate with an ultimate loyalty to that unattained and 
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under earthly conditions unattainable “Kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ.” 

And the paradox of the Christian experience is this—that it is through 
the loyalty to an unattainable kingdom that men have gained the power 
to struggle for the kingdom that is attainable, power to endure, to achieve, 
and when necessary to fail—without despair. It is the union of these two 
loyalties that constitutes the distinguishing quality of the greatest Chris- 
tian lives. 

I shall never forget how, after reading a biography of David Living- 
stone, which contained copious extracts from his diary where over and 
over again he dedicated himself and his work to God, I gazed for the first 
time on the slab that marks his grave in Westminster Abbey. The words 
inscribed there which gripped my attention were “his last words,” written in 
reference to the slave-trade: “All I can say in my solitude is, may Heaven’s 
rich blessing come down on every one—American, English, Turk—who 
will help to heal the open sore of the world.” 

Livingstone died upon his knees in Chitambo’s village, Ilala, prob- 
ably in a final prayer of intercession for Africa and of self-dedication to 
God. The secret of much of his achievement lay in the fact that his loyalty 


to his humanitarian objective and his loyalty to a Kingdom not of this world 


stood to one another in relations of mutual support. 

To invest with a religious sanction the struggle for a co-ordinated 
world and to empower those engaged in it by the assurance of “Heaven’s 
rich blessing” is the final and most significant aspect of the social task of 
Christianity to-day. 
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Adventures in Altruism 
Howarp Dean FRENCH 


URING the early years of my ministry, I had the privilege of 
becoming quite intimately acquainted with a young evangelist, 
who by troubling my peace for many months was able to force 

me into one of the most joyous and fruitful phases of my ministry. A 
braw, athletic Scot with dark curling hair and burning eye, handsome in 
face and figure, he turned his compelling and winsome personality to 
winning men to his Master’s cause. I have never known such an assiduous 
fisher of men; it was the passion of his life. Was he marooned in a village 
between trains? -He would seek the public square and on a box, begged 
from some store, he would proclaim the Gospel to whoever would listen. 
Was he taking a train? He would wait until all the other passengers 
boarded it so that he would be compelled to share a seat with someone, 
with the hope of approaching him with the message. So genial and win- 
some was his personality, so attractive his appearance, that he seldom met 
rebuff. He used to say that everybody wanted to talk religion, only most 
ministers never gave them a chance. 

Now all this troubled me greatly. I was a young fellow who had 
to grind out his sermons by slow and laborious writing; I couldn’t preach 
from soap boxes then, nor have I ever been able to, for that matter. Such 
preaching was so far from my powers that I was able soon to put it behind 
me, but the larger matter of seeking contacts for evangelism was not so 
easily disposed of. How could I get at it with a buttoned up tradition and a 
conventional conception of religion as a thing not to be casually approached 
with strangers? Yet my friend had firmly planted the conviction that it 
was the duty of every Christian to spread the spirit of the Master at every 
opportunity. I had to find my own methods of approach and application. 
With that conviction, I began to make contacts with the man outside the 
church, wherever I might find him: the policeman at the crossing, the 
waiter in the restaurant, the haberdasher in the store, the barber, the eleva- 
tor boy. I could not ask him about his soul nor baldly inquire about his 
- religious climate, but I could open the way for confidences which have led 
to a joyous and inspiring experience so far as I am concerned, whatever 
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it may have done for the other fellow. Particularly rewarding have been 
episodes found in travel. 
I 

Despite the fact that the good deed of a certain Samaritan on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho is the most noteworthy instance of altruism on 
record, his act was a simple one compared with what a Good Samaritan 
faces on the road from San Francisco to Chicago. This ancient Samaritan 
stopped by the side of the road for a few minutes, helped an unfortunate 
to a near-by inn, and there bade him good-by; the whole transaction could 
not have required more than a few minutes. Let a man play the Samaritan 
on the road from Coast to Coast and he is closeted in a Pullman with his 
“certain man” for three days with no means of escape. Add to this deter- 
ring condition, the fear of being mistaken for a philanderer, the chance 
of being a victim of rapacious swindlers, cunning blackmailers, designing 
women, strong-armed realtors, or even worse, deadly bores, and you have 
enough to spoil the Pullman as a Jerusalem-Jericho turnpike. Neither do 
one’s fellow travelers fill the picture as those who have fallen among 
thieves, despite excess fares, surcharges, taxes and tips. 

For these reasons, on my occasional jaunts across the continent I had 
donned an armor of haughty and sophisticated indifference, keeping a close 
and careful tongue, immersing myself in some book of drab exterior and 
frivolous content, thus affording no chink for intrusions. In some such fash- 
ion also did the priest make his journey along that ancient road, apparently 
absorbed in pious contemplation, but without doubt keeping a wary eye on 
all that happened along the way. So did I, deep in my reading, keep one 
alert and suspicious eye on my fellow passengers and a curious ear attuned to 
their talk. Like the rapt and poetic Bunthorne, I could describe myself: 

“Though my book I seem to scan 
In a rapt ecstatic way 
Like a literary man,— 
I hear plainly all they say.” 
II 

Then came along that ridiculous, that little, fat, prosperous Jewish 
drummer! I spotted him first at the Oakland Ferry. He looked per- 
niciously sociable. Even on the boat he ran about seeking whom he might 
bore. I lost him in the rush at the station, but when the train left the 
depot, there he was in the very next section! Here was a situation demand- 
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ing skillful management and tactful firmness. Before we had left Berke- 
ley, I was buried deep in my book, from which I had carefully removed 
the gaudy wrapper with its flaming proclamation of the title, something 
about “Red Murder.” I would have much preferred watching the land- 
scape, but nothing less than a Beacon Hill immersion in literature could 
ward off this peril, who had already become acquainted with half the pas- 
sengers in the car and whose chatter knew no weariness. So passed the 
evening of the first day and the morning of the second. 

By this time, however, only half of one eye was upon my book, for 
everybody except the clever detective had long ago discovered who had 
committed the murder. The rest of my attention was focused on my pudgy 
neighbor, though he didn’t know it. His antics were as amusing as they 
were mysterious. At every station he would be waiting on the platform 
for the train to stop. The minute the vestibule doors were open, he would 
skurry into the depot as fast as his legs could carry him. I suspected the 
lunch counter, for his waist measure indicated a fondness for manna. Yet 
he came out too soon even for a trained lunch-counter addict. Finally 
curiosity compelled spying. The next stop found me following him. He 
hurried into the Western Union office where he asked for a message, tore 
open the envelope and devoured the contents. Now I knew! He was 
money mad and keeping in touch with the market. 

The last morning the inevitable happened. When I came back from 
breakfast, I found the little fellow in my section while the attentive porter 
was making up his berth. After a cold “Good morning” on my part, he 
popped the drummer’s usual query, “What’s your line?” With ecclesias- 
tical dignity, I answered, “I am a clergyman.” His reaction was amazing! 
He leaned forward, put his hand on my knee, and poured out a torrent 
of words with scarcely a breath. “O God! I wish I had known that! I’ve 
needed you so much! You see, I’m out for a New York jewelry house, 
making the Coast. When I was in Frisco, I got a wire from my sister, 
saying that my dear old mama was dying with pneumonia, but that she was 
trying to keep alive until she could see her boy again. You see, I have 
always lived with her. I’ve never married, so I could take care of 
her. Of course, I dropped everything and started East. I’ve just been 
praying and praying that I would get back in time.” By this time, the 
' tears Were running unheeded down his cheeks. ‘“Haven’t you noticed that 
I’ve been getting wires at every stop? They’re from my sister, telling 
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me how mama is. She’s still alive, but getting weaker. The last one asked 
how long I’d be. And to think a minister was right in the next berth and 
I never knew it!” How could he know it? Id been careful enough to 
hide it, God forgive me. “Now the train’s an hour late and I’ve only 
three minutes to make my connection. What if I’d miss it!” And he rocked 
his body back and forth in his anguish. But the train made up some of the 
lost time, and I trust that the minister did also. When the train pulled into 
the battered old Union Depot in Chicago the Jew and the Parson raced down 
the long platform to the Pennsylvania Flier, where I swung his two grips on 
board just as the train started for New York. He made his connection and 
so did the Parson. I have never seen or heard of him since, but he revealed 
to me the possibilities of the road from the Coast to Chicago as a field for 
Samaritans. That morning saw me make a mighty resolve! 


III 


The first attempt to work out that resolve was a huge success. The 
occasion came on the return trip a few weeks later. Alert with lofty er- 
rantry and keen for knightly adventure, I boarded the Limited one sum- 
mer evening in Chicago. It was one of those hot, clammy, muggy nights 
which even Chicago can furnish. The black porter’s face was shiny with 
perspiration; the haughty conductor had been compelled to the condescen- 
sion of a handkerchief under his collar; the passengers and the locomotive 
alike were panting. I scanned the car in zealous eagerness for someone 
to succor, man, woman, or child, Jew or Gentile, bond or free. I did not 
need to look far, for there in the next section sat a lone woman, swathed 
in black, or what looked like black in the dim light, her face almost hidden 
under a long veil and a most inadequate handkerchief with which she kept 
wiping her brimming eyes, after the manner of her sex. But whether she 
was young or old, beautiful or ugly, no one could distinguish. As the 
train left the stifling station and sped through the western suburbs in the 
night, I watched her sitting there, staring into the darkness, a picture of 
bleak despair. She evidently was taking the body of her husband West 
for burial, or else was returning to a lonely home after leaving him in 
some distant city of the dead. But young or old, rich or poor, beautiful 
or ugly, what mattered it? She was bereft! Here surely was a clear 
call for any knightly Christian wanting to do a good deed. With heart 
deeply stirred, I ventured to approach her. Presenting my card, I said, 
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“Madam, I see you are in deep trouble. I am a clergyman, profoundly 
touched by your sorrow. If I may be of service to you, won’t you call on 
me?” The stricken voice answered weakly, “Thank you for your kindness. 
I will surely ask if I want anything.” And so to bed, but not to sleep, for 
this tragic figure would keep troubling the heart. 

Next morning, the heat was broken, the sky gleaming, the air bracing, 
as we sped across the fertile fields of Iowa. A brave morning! A shining 
prospect! A glistening dining car! A smiling waiter! All’s right with 
the world! But of a sudden came the vision of the mourning figure of the 
night before. What was her spirit this morning? Then even she was 
driven from my mind as the attentive steward ushered to a table across the 
aisle a charming young woman, neat, trim, fresh as the morning itself, 
smiling at the world. How I wished the need of my errantry might reach 
to her, but she was much too capable and energetic to afford even a middle- 
aged parson any excuse. His only indulgence must be a mere surreptitious 
glance now and then from an innocent eye. Then I discovered that she 
was looking at me! She rose from her seat! She was coming toward me! 
Careful now! Designing adventuresses! “Good morning, Doctor. May 
I sit with you? It is so much pleasanter to have company, don’t you think 
so?” My face was a blank! She had mistaken me for someone else. I 
did manage to rise, but my lips were stammering. “Oh, you don’t recog- 
nize me this morning, do you? I’m your sorrowing widow of last night.” I 
managed to murmur some congratulations at her rapid recovery from her 
grief. “Yes, my poor husband is no more. In fact, he never was. It was just 
my horrible hay fever which is at its worst in Chicago. But I’m all right this 
morning.” She surely was! In fact, she was all right clear across the coun- 
try. With brisk walks at the stations and bright meals in the dining car, I 
decided that altruism was a great success. The young woman was a recent 
college graduate of independent means who was going to Berkeley to study 
at a famous school with a view to making the teaching of the deaf her life 
work. I sought to justify my calling by fortifying so fine a resolution and to 
find a basis for it in devotion to a serving Master. The road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho is a sunny highway, thought I. Virtue is its own reward! 


IV 


With such an auspicious beginning, I eagerly awaited the next jour- 
ney. But not always were the results so happy. There were those two 
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young matrons on their way to the Orient to join their husbands, who were 
in diplomatic or army service. They were planning to spend a few days 
on the Coast and were so blindly discussing what to see and where to stay 
that I was all agog with just the information they needed, but the difficulty 
was a tactful approach. One evening at dinner I was seated at their table. 
A fall was imminent! They were remarking upon the beauty of the ma- 
hogany in the car, which led me to say in my best manner, “Pardon me, 
but it is not really wood at all, but only artistically grained steel,” which 
seemed to me to be a good opening and an interesting bit of information 
besides, which anyone should welcome. Not they! The scornful lorgnette 
of one and the icy “Indeed!” of the other frosted all altruism in the bud. 
That trip bore no blossoms of sweetness and light. 

Sometimes not the refusal of my good offices, but their too enthusiastic 
reception blighted the flowers of helpfulness, at least for me. There was 
“that child.” A young mother in the far end of the car was struggling 
with three little children, a babe in arms, a tow-headed girl of three and 
“that child,” who was a wriggling boy of five. The heat was stifling, the 
baby fretful, the girl whining, the boy demanding. By the afternoon of 
the first day the children had completely exhausted the resources of the 
mother and the patience of the passengers. Picture books were torn, games 
strewn in the aisle. The women were too hot to offer any help, the men 
too ignorant—or too wise. Here was a clear call: going to the little group, 
I asked the troublesome lad if he would like to hear a story about lions. 
After some hesitation, during which his tongue sucked some of the dirt 
and candy off his fingers, he decided to risk it. Fateful decision! The 
innocent knight errant took the lad to his neat and clean castle in Lower 
Ten where with much spilling of gore the lions were successfully disposed 
of. What the child psychologists would say about that story I realize with 
shame, but “that child” shouted for more, then still more, until both the 
narrator and his repertoire were exhausted. In his excitement and appre- 
ciation, the grateful child had liberally distributed over my face and collar 
what soot and germs were left on his hands. When the thermometer 
reads 100 degrees, gratitude should have its limits. At last, after much 
scrubbing and changing of linen, I escaped into the dining car, where I 
lingered until the impatient waiter glowered so meaningly that it cost me 
an extra tip. It was worth the money, however, for on my return the boy was 
safely in bed, there no doubt to dream of lions. The next morning the very 
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unaltruistic snores of the exhausted knight were rudely cut off by a childish 
voice shouting through the curtains, “Man! Man! Wake up! Want an- 
other story!”? Let me not discourage any prospective knight by the sad tale 
of that trip. Still I remember the mother’s grateful words at the end of the 
journey and the spontaneous hug and kiss of “that child,” whose face had 
fortunately just been scrubbed to greet father. However, only knights 
inured to hardship should approach children; it is no mission for neophytes. 


V 


The last adventure has wholesale aspects. At Los Angeles the train 
was crowded with a merry company in which everyone knew everyone 
else, so there was much visiting and laughter, in which all joined except 
myself and my next door neighbor, an interesting young woman of evident 
literary bent, for her seat was full of late books and magazines of the better 
sort. She was so engrossed in her reading that she had no eye for the 
passing scene and no ear for the buzzing confusion about her. Her face 
seemed vaguely familiar to me, but I could not place her. While she 
and the rest were visiting the dining car for luncheon, a meal which the 
wise transcontinental traveler omits, I took occasion to promenade up and 
down the aisle for exercise. On one of my passings, my eye caught the 
title of a book on my neighbor’s seat, a book which I had coveted, but which 
was too expensive for mere parsons. So I poached on her preserves and 
captured the volume for a little browsing. As I turned the pages, a letter 
fell out and landed face up on the floor. I replaced it guiltily (probably 
in the wrong page), but my eye had caught the name. Then I knew why 
her face was familiar. She was a well-known film star, the one of all her 
kind whom I had wanted to see in real life, for here was 2 young woman 
who dared to be ridiculous; her antics as the country clown, the stupid 
servant girl, the awkward waitress, had lured me to the pictures more than 
once. I had often wondered what she might be like in mufti, but my 
wildest dreams had never imagined her as the literary blue stocking of 
Lower Six. And while I sat there thinking about it, the lady returned and 
found me trespassing. In the confusion of my apologies, I mentioned her 
name. At her haughty request for an explanation as to how I knew her, 
- I had to confess. ‘Well, don’t let anyone on the train know who I am,” 
she ordered, “for these are a lot of vaudeville people going to New York 
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for new contracts. I don’t want to talk shop or play bridge, yet I can’t be 
ungracious to them.” Her wish was easily granted. 

Before we reached Chicago I heard her story. She was the daughter 
of a prosperous Los Angeles merchant and had shared the advantages and 
expectations of the ordinary church-nurtured young girl, looking forward 
eagerly to college to cultivate a keen literary taste and talent. Just as she 
was ready a business depression and a real estate collapse struck the city, 
involving her father in financial ruin and shattering his health. The fam- 
ily was reduced to poverty; the home was sold; college was abandoned; 
the daughter tramped the streets looking for work to help the family to 
live. She met the common experience of learning that ordinary high-school 
courses do not fit one for commercial usefulness. Repeated efforts brought 
only desperate disappointments. Finally she was about to start work as an 
ironer in a laundry, a job distasteful both to her training and ambitions. The 
evening before the plunge, a neighbor told how she was making good money 
as an extra in the pictures. The sum seemed fabulous as compared to 
laundry wages, so the girl was persuaded to try her luck. The next morn- 
ing found her waiting in a film yard instead of tending a mangle. She 
had grave doubts as to her acceptability for she lacked any semblance to 
the doll-face type of movie beauty. She did, however, secure several 
chances in group scenes, when one morning the director asked for a vol- 
unteer to do a Negro eccentric part. The doll-faced aspirants to stardom 
spurned the suggestion with contempt, but the offer of double pay gave 
this young tyro courage to accept. The next day was rainy and raw. 
As she left the trolley she spied a poor shivering muddy mongrel dog, 
which she picked up and took with her. Always clever at make-up in 
high-school dramatics, when she appeared on the set as an awkward Negro 
girl with the muddy cur tucked under her arm like a debutante with a 
prize “pom,” she stopped the rehearsal and won a contract for regular 
work in eccentric comedy parts. This was the start of a career which recov- 
ered the family home, revived her father’s business, gave her fortune and 
international fame. But her ambition was not in the films; she aspired 
to be a writer and her first book was to be a volume of reminiscences of the 
screen. I am watching for that book. 

Of course we talked religion. She had been brought up to church 
attendance which she scrupulously continued, going each Sunday with her 
mother, whose deafness compelled a seat near the front. One Sunday 
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after some film scandal, the foolish and excited minister, carried away by his 
oratory, denounced all film actors and actresses as unworthy of trust, as 
libertines and evil livers, adding, to make it more emphatic, “I make no 
exceptions, none!” At this the mother and daughter had the courage to 
rise and walk down the long aisle out of the church. The voluble preacher 
called at the close of service and assured her he was not referring to her, 
but he could find no explanation for his “no exceptions,” and he refused 
to make any public apology, which ended the church going of a very fine 
family. Perhaps I was able to do some service in straightening out this 
difficulty, but I was given a lesson in pulpit manners and thoughtfulness 
which has never been forgotten. 

The thrill of this episode came on our arrival in Chicago when the 
sedate and sober parson was able to introduce the film star to his sophisti- 
cated brother, dutifully on hand to meet him, since which time I note that 
one of the clergy has been treated with greater respect by certain of the laity! 


VI 

But I must not forget my vaudeville friends. Friendly as they seemed 
to be, I knew I must watch my step if I would win their confidence. Never 
having met any of their particular sort of thespian before and having a 
strong prejudice against their kind of entertainment, common ground 
seemed impossible. Yet though my contacts may have been altruistically 
sterile, as an adventure in friendship it was a joy. They received me as 
one of themselves, with no suspicion as to my profession, God bless their 
friendly spirit! I was invited to take a hand in their little informal poker 
game, a flattering sign of confidence; I was offered a good-night nip of 
fine old Scotch, “guaranteed pre-war”; I was initiated into a new game 
they called “Gillette golf,” in which you pitted your skill against your 
rival’s for a small wager as to which could shave with the least number of 
strokes of the razor, an unprejudiced umpire (my unworthy self), judging 
whether the result was a Jona fide shave. If I turned a stubborn ear to 
some of these allurements, they did not freeze up their friendly hearts. 
They were a courteous, generous, warm-hearted set of good fellows. 

The denouement came the last morning in the wash room, which was 
full of shavers and smokers, despite Mr. Pullman’s stern fiat that the room 
was to be left free for matutinal ablutionists. The conversation was waxing 
warm over the comparative merits of several great vaudeville artists of the 
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past. I kept a discreet silence, absorbed in shaving the pastoral chin in 
order to meet with shining morning face my queen of comedy and my fond 
relatives. Then the catastrophe occurred! One of the disputants, influ- 
enced by my venerable appearance, said he’d leave the judgment to me. 
The worst had come! “Well, I’m not qualified to judge, for I have seen 
only one vaudeville show in all my life!” Consternation! Horror! Char- 
itable disbelief! ‘Where do you live, anyway? Africa?” I decided that 
attack was the best defense. “Anyway, I’ve patronized your business bet- 
ter than you have mine.” ‘Well, what line are you in?” “I’m a preacher!” 
Greater consternation! Deeper horror! Disbelief still more charitable! 
“You win!” Then a solo voice, “And I asked you into the poker game!” 
Another, “And I offered you a drink!” I assured them of my appreciation 
of these marks of their friendly favor, but I made my exit in heavy silence. 

Hardly had I seated myself for breakfast than into the seat across 
the table slid one of my late friends. “Say, Doctor,” he began, “don’t get 
me wrong. I guess I visit more churches than you do. I can’t go Sunday, 
for there’s always trains and rehearsals and performances, but weekdays 
I hunt up some church that’s open and go in and just sit there for an hour, 
quiet like, thinking about my wife and the kids. I try to tell Him about 
them and ask Him to keep them and me decent. It’s a big help too.” 
Then we had a heart to heart talk. When I got back to my berth, another 
of these fine fellows was waiting for me to tell me about his sick wife and his 
anxiety for her. Then another came to talk about his children and his 
plan to give up the stage so he could be home more to help his wife bring 
up his boys. Still another wanted to explain that vaudeville actors weren’t 
such a bad crowd at all, but just people in hard jobs, trying to do the best 
they could. He pointed out the number of husbands and wives on the 
train who had played together for years. He uttered the only oath I heard on 
the entire trip. I confess that it somehow sounded good to my ears. I brought 
it up by telling him that my first parish paid me $800 a year and that I mar- 
ried on that. He roundly cursed such treatment. “Why, I get more than 
that every week, just to make people laugh fifteen minutes twice a day. It 
ain’t right. No it ain’t!” VI 


Personal work? Avenues for Christian service? Parish visiting? If 
that ancient Samaritan found the road from Jerusalem to Jericho as fasci- 
nating as is the road from Coast to Coast, he must often have traveled that 
way, seeking whom he might succor. 





The Religious Quest Continues to be 
Central 


Jutius RicHTER 


I 


T is a comprehensive and very important subject to which I call your 
| attention: The indispensable and overwhelming importance of religion 
in the life of the human race. We are looking at the problem at first 
from what we see and hear in our everyday surroundings, and the first 
impression is decidedly unfavorable. Life for the present generation seems 
to be almost immune against religious influences. In European countries, 
one group after another is getting cold and indifferent to religion in any 
and every form. Among well-educated and cultured people it has become 
almost a hobby to live outside of the shadow of church or mosque; for 
organized labor the Marxian philosophy has substituted a different outlook 
on life and its problems which has no connection at all with the religious 
traditions of the nation. And far beyond this general trend toward religious 
indifference, we have experienced during this last generation one terrible 
religious breakdown after another. Up to the end of the last century 
the Russian people were regarded even in well-informed circles as one of 
the most religious peoples of the race, and the Russian Orthodox Church 
seemed to be one of the great bulwarks of Christian influences in Eastern 
Europe. This colossus has collapsed almost over night; the broken frag- 
ments of the Russian Church are scattered over Europe and Asia, and what 
has remained in Russia, in spite of the fiercest persecution, is lingering almost 
under a sentence of death. About one hundred million Christians must be 
written off from the religious statistics. In China, for twenty-five centuries 
and more, State and Society were built on a broad religious conception 
of the universe which found its ideal expression in the Confucian system. 
The constitution of this huge empire comprising a quarter of the human 
race with the stated offerings and liturgical prayers of every mandarin 
leading up to the sacrifice of the Son of Heaven at the famous Altar of 
Heaven in Peiping on one side, and the whole educational system of the 
Empire based almost exclusively on the nine Confucian classics, and finding 
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its highest expression in the formal state examinations on the other, seemed 
to guarantee to the system perennial existence. It came like a great shock 
to all well-wishers of China, when suddenly and unexpectedly in the revo- 
lution of the winter of 1911-1912 this huge system of something like a 
state religion collapsed with a great crash heard all over the world. It had 
often been discussed in the circles of Sinologues and missionaries to what 
extent the Confucian system would claim the title of a religion at all. Now, 
as after two decades of civil war and banditry the deepest foundations of 
the Chinese civilization are shattered, we see how great has been the loss of 
the religious capital of the race. 

May I mention in this connection one further great loss. The 
Moslem caliphate and the Pan-Islamic propaganda closely connected with 
it in the hands of the Sultan Abdul Hamid during the thirty years before 
the World War was decidedly an interesting and hopeful movement in the 
world of Islam. It was a modern attempt to create a Pan-Islamic world 
alliance from China in the east to Morocco and South Africa in the west. 
Strangely, it has failed; Pan-Islamism seems to be dead; the caliphate is 
abolished; the attempts to revive this venerable institution, as you know, 
up to the present have not been very successful. This, too, is a decided 
loss in the religious capital of the human race. 

In view of these serious losses, we inquire into the reasons. Let me 
begin with a short digression on three mysterious laws ruling the religious 
life of the race. First, all religions are like living organisms, developing— 
as the tree develops, roots, trunk, branches, flowers, and fruits—(a) its 
content of truth in the form of a theology or philosophy; (b) its ethical 
tendencies in the form of a moral code or a divinely sanctioned law; (c) its 
practical requirements in the manifold forms of a cult; (d) its deepest 
expression in the form of mysticism. Second, it is an astounding fact that 
every religion needs about four or five hundred years to become fully 
developed. So in India there were five hundred years from the death of 
Buddha in 477 B. c. to the Council of Jalandhara under the reign of 
Kanishka where Mahayana Buddhism took its definite form; it was four 
hundred years from the death of Confucius in the same year to the Han 
dynasty 200 B. c. to 200 A. p. when the doctrines of the Chinese Sage became 
the foundation of Chinese civilization. It was four hundred years from 
the death of Mohammed in 632 to 1111, the time when Al Ghazali, Al 
Ashari, and Al Maturidi died. And it was, again, four hundred years from 
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the death of our Saviour to the death of Augustine of Hippo in 430. In the 
third place, and most surprisingly, there is a mysterious synchronism in the 
religious life of the race, the same flood tides taking place about the same 
time all over the world. The sixth and fifth centuries before Christ were 
such a flood time, when contemporaneously there lived in the Far East Con- 
fucius and Laotse, in India Buddha and Mahavira, in Israel the great proph- 
ets of the Bible, and in Greece the poets of the highest religious genius. 
Such a flood time occurred again in the two centuries before and after Christ, 
when in the Mediterranean world the Oriental mystery religions made their 
inroads into the Roman empire, in India Buddhism fully developed its 
Mahayana form, in China Confucianism was organized as the basis of 
Chinese civilization. Even more surprising was the religious flood time in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: in Christian Europe as well as in the 
world of Islam, the time of full development of scholasticism and mysticism, 
of the monk and Dervish orders; in India the brilliant time of Sankara, the 
founder of the Vedanta philosophy, and, a little later, of Ramanuja, his 
greatest mystical opponent; in Japan the time of the great Buddhist reform- 
ers Honen, Shinran and Nichiren, who domesticated Buddhism in that coun- 
try. Yet between these high-water marks of flood times, there have been 
periods of a low ebb of the religious consciousness, and these, too, extended 
over many lands and even continents. It seems to me evident that our 
generation is living in such a time of low ebb of the religious consciousness. 

It is no wonder that our generation is feeling the depression more 
sorely, because there are so many counter currents which hinder the develop- 
ment of a sound and healthy religious life. I mention only a few of them. 
There are many tendencies in the air which deprive man of that feeling or 
consciousness of absolute dependence, which, since Schleiermacher, we know 
to be one of the fundamental factors in religion. The discovery of the law 
of cause and effect and in connection with it that astounding regularity which 
likens nature to a gigantic machine with millions of screws all working with 
the same precision—the discovery of the law of evolution and the wonderful 
varieties emerging from it in unceasing succession, the piercing into the 
mystery of life and all the wonderful laws and developments issuing from 
it in individual and national life, in the psychological study of man’s differ- 
ent ages and in the wide range of biology, the unheard of mastery of the 
powers of Nature and the forcing of them into the service of man—these 
and many other factors seem to have made man master of his life and 
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destiny. He feels himself set free from the feeling of dependence, he wills 
to be independent. As an almost unavoidable consequence of this throwing 
off of old-fashioned shackles and of the unlimited idealizing of personality 
and individuality, our generation has become almost crazy for making 
the best possible out of this present life without any regard for the hereafter. 
Pleasure in any and every form, tasting unreservedly and unblushingly the 
good things of this life, and avoiding or defying all the dictates of divine 
law or of conscience which seem to restrain this insatiable hunger for pleas- 
ure—you will easily understand how all these anti-spiritual forces work 
together to deaden the soaring instincts of the soul after God, heaven and 
eternity. These currents have not initiated that disastrous dwindling of the 
religious life of which we spoke, but they have, in a time of general low 
ebb of religious life, added momentum to this downward trend. 

What shall be our position in view of this background? I think I may 
be convinced that all readers of REticion 1n Lire have a deep conviction 
of the necessity and of the blessing of religion. We know that whatever 
the opinion of the world may be, religion after all is the mainstay of civiliza- 
tion and of national life. It is righteousness that exalts a nation; and sin 
is the doom of man! Yet we are decided idealists, too. We do not wish 
to sit in a corner of despondency or to wail on the ruins of the city of God. 
We know that we are living in a period of transition, not in a general 
decadence of Occident and Orient. In the gloom of the night we are on the 
lookout for the dawn of a new day. We are interested just as much in the 
future as in the past religious life of our race. What do we observe? 

Parallel with those currents of unbelief and worldliness to which we 
called attention, we see on all sides the most serious and perplexing signs 
of a religious awakening, taking the most diverse forms, yet evidently ap- 
pealing strongly to the religious instincts. Here is the importation of almost 
all Oriental religions. Islam is proselytizing as well in its orthodox form 
as in the Ahmediya form and in Bahaism; Hinduism is as well propagated 
as a highly developed Vedantic philosophy as in the form of the Yoga exer- 
cises. Buddhism is progressing as well in the Southern Hinayana form as 
in the Far-eastern Mahayana, and is finding many admirers of its radical 
pessimism, its lofty aspirations, its sweet ethical precepts. Theosophy and 
anthroposophy are both of them syncretistic mixtures of Oriental and Occi- 
dental contributions. Chaldean horoscopes and cabalistic riddles are exer- 
cising and perplexing the minds of the sophisticated. There is an almost 
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passionate desire to force an entrance into higher spiritual worlds, and 
spiritualism and mysticism have a high market value in these circles. People 
sobered by events turn back wistful eyes toward the primitive beliefs of 
their forefathers, as well in the form of a rejuvenated Wodan cult in 
northern Europe as in that of the White Wolf in Turkey. Number- 
less changes ever new and ever surprising are seized upon as promising a 
new salvation to the distracted and disillusioned soul of the race! Is not 
all this proving definitely that, in spite of much indifference or even open 
hostility toward organized religion, the religious genius of our race is as 
active as ever and is merely seeking passionately new forms and new 
expressions? 

Secondly, though we are convinced that the biblical message of God 
revealed in Christ Jesus, and of the redemption through his crucifixion and 
resurrection remains unchanged, it is necessary to understand this gospel in 
a new and deeper way in the light of recent truth that has been discovered 
by the advanced scientific research of the last generation. It is quite certain 
that those brilliant discoverers, in their joy over newly found treasures of 
science, very often and in divers ways overstated their results and tried to 
draw hasty conclusions in direct opposition to fundamental religious truths. 
Yet it is just as true that Christians often have not been broad and open- 
minded enough to see that their conceptions needed further expansion and 
development in view of newly discovered truth. I well remember the 
passionate protest of the pious against the doctrine of the insoluble chain 
of cause and effect as a soulless mechanization of the cosmos—or the 
antagonism to Darwin’s theory of evolution as a hopeless attempt to level 
man down to the sphere of the animal—or the wondering perplexity about 
the different theories of the mystical force of life as the creative element 
everywhere in the world. In every case overstatement aroused antagonism. 
Yet does not truth remain truth, and therefore of the essence of God, even 
if it is sometimes misrepresented by inflated discoverers? And then is it 
not true indeed that we have been faced and are being faced by a larger 
and richer understanding of God and of his ways? Not as a debilitation 
but as a victorious strengthening of our consciousness of God, all this scien- 
tific evolution should work out in the long run. Men like Professor Henry 
Drummond, of Edinburgh, a generation ago, should help us along this way. 

And thirdly, have not all of us an awe-inspiring impression that in this 
time of all-round transition, when a new world is being born out of the 
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ruins of the old, when kingdoms are being shattered and nations are 
rising, when old economic systems are collapsing and the worid is eagerly 
looking out for new principles—that through all this confusion and tur- 
moil God is working powerfully and irresistibly against all opposition, 
pursuing his providential plans and building his kingdom along lines 
far more comprehensive than the boldest imagination of men dared to think. 
Is not God the ultimate reality which more definitely than perhaps in 
former generations is demanding unreserved and full-hearted submission 
of all people? Is it not quite clear, looking over all the confusion of our 
times, that there is only one solution of all its problems, and one answer to 
all its questions—God and God alone? It is our privilege, the burden and 
joy of our lives, that we are expected, though in a most modest and insuffi- 
cient way, to walk in the footsteps of this great and beneficent God and 
to do our little bit to help our contemporaries to understand and to follow 
his ways. 
II 


Two questions are arising demanding a satisfactory answer. First, 
what religion or what type of religion will be able to render this service? 
The primitive religions of the African Negroes, of the American Indians, 
of the Oceanic Melanesians, seem to dwindle down irresistibly before the 
onrush of European or American civilization. Modern research has shown 
that there is in these religions, behind all evident savagery, sorcery and 
magic, a substantial content of higher aspirations and of loftier concep- 
tions of God and of the nature of man. It is a pity that such religious 
tradition seems doomed to disappearance, but we can hardly help it. The 
Indian religions have a manifold wealth of forms and types and develop- 
ments which is hardly surpassed even in Christendom. There is hardly 
a type of religious need which has not found an apparently satisfactory 
supply in the perplexing variety of religious life old and new, hun- 
dreds of modern religious movements are going on, personalities like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore are an impressive testimony 
that this traditional religious background can be sufficient even for men of 
highest aspirations. But after all, the religious thinking and feeling of 
India is founded on a basis of unreality which can hardly stand in the long 
run. The whole world is maya, illusion; life and death are passing cate- 
gories not really worth while in the endless flight of transmigrations and 
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reincarnations; there is no possible value in any aim that can be pursued 
in this life; caste is narrowing in all aspirations to a very narrow circle 
transgression of whose walls would mean social ostracism. We are living 
in a time and a world of almost extreme realism; nationalism and economic 
pressure are demanding a concentration of all powers of body and soul on 
the pressing tasks of life; man needs sorely a high and positive aim to strive 
after to give to his life a worthy content and he needs even more that 
moral stamina which can maintain and sustain him in the unavoidable 
struggle of life. Who dares to think that Indian religions can supply 
these needs? They were sufficient, perhaps even entrancing, at a time 
when devoted Indians were living a quiet meditative life in their secluded 
ashrams; they fail in the passionate turmoil of modern life. What about 
Buddhism with its extreme pessimism, with an absolute negation of any 
value, with its passionate striving after a nirvana of which it can hardly be 
ascertained if it is absolute bliss or absolute nil? We know that in all 
times, particularly in times of highest tension, there have been noble souls 
who have fled from the misery and disappointment of life into the fog of a 
more or less extreme pessimism. But after all, is not the will to live the 
strongest innate force of all organic life? Is not the struggle to maintain 
and to enrich life the irresistible aim of all civilization? If the race as a 
whole is not in a mood and will never be in a mood to look forward de- 
spondingly to a cataclysm and a hopeless catastrophe of civilization, it needs 
a religion providing the moral stamina and the soaring aim for a higher 
life. 

Only Christianity is remaining. Is it able to render this service to the 
human race? Here we are facing the crucial question and we must face it 
courageously. We do not deny that there are serious and at first sight 
insurmountable difficulties in our way. Christianity is claiming to be the 
revealed truth and as such the only access to the Supreme God and the 
unchangeable rule of life. There is no help; this is a question of faith. 
Nobody can be forced to accept or to reject it; it must stay in his own 
personal responsibility and is a decision for life and death, We may 
explain our tenets in the most attractive and convincing ways, we may try 
by a careful and fair comparison of our religion with the highest and best 
that is in the other religions to show the superiority of our religion and of 
its claim to universal acceptance. Yet after all the decisive step always will 
be and will remain a personal conviction, a conversion from the false God 
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to the true and living God, as Saint Paul would state it. We must concede 
secondly that the most serious obstacle to such acceptance is the life of the 
Christians and the state of the Christian churches. “For your sake the 
name of Christ is rejected in the world,” thousands of nominal Christians by 
their immoral lives and their irresponsible teaching bringing Christianity 
into disrepute in foreign countries, and thousands of non-Christians seeing 
and studying the shortcomings of the Christian churches in our homelands. 
This reproach of Christendom, and we may add, shamedly, of our own 
lives, is the one great major hindrance of a fair chance of the missionaries’ 
presentation of the gospel. A third factor is coming in too. The official 
messengers of our faith, we call them missionaries, are coming from those 
countries of the white race which for five hundred years have done their 
utmost to exploit the non-Christian nations, to subjugate them, to keep 
them in subjection and to inculcate into their minds and hearts a feeling 
of inferiority. Now there is all the world over a definite reversal of feel- 
ing, a bitter opposition against racial white superiority, a passionate claim 
for all-round equality. It can easily be understood to what extent this anti- 
white feeling is closing and barring the hearts of non-Christian people 
against the Christian message. 

Shall we despair in face of such a complicated and difficult situation? 
Perhaps during the last century our missions have gone on with a fair 
optimism as irresistibly advancing from victory to victory. That illusion is 
passing unavoidably. But we remember that the first great conquest of 
our religion, the campaign of Saint Paul and of his fellow-workers, was 
undertaken by representatives of that race which the famous Roman his- 
torian Tacitus rightly called “odium generis humani,” hated by the human 
race—and they were victorious in spite of that. Because of imperialistic 
colonial expansion, cruel and sometimes savage wars were waged during the 
second great missionary campaign in western, central and eastern Europe. 
These efforts at Christianization were successful, however, even with such 
disastrous accompaniments. After such a record, we have no right nor are 
we in a mood to despair of our task in our present complicated situation. 





The Functions of Counseling 


Davin M. Trout 


| AST week a score of us—ministers, teachers, college students— 

made a brief study of Michigan’s newest hospital for the treat- 

ment of mental disorders. It is located seven miles southwest of 
Ypsilanti. When completed it will house 5,000 patients besides hun- 
dreds of nurses, doctors, psychiatrists, social workers, and other employees; 
yet it serves only six counties. Construction costs will approximate $7,000,- 
000 while capacity maintenance expenses will probably average $3,125,000 
per year. Michigan has several such institutions, and is in this respect, no 
doubt, fairly typical of America’s forty-eight states. 

Reliable statistics show that in this nation one out of every twenty-two 
persons is subject to serious nervous or mental disorder of one kind or 
another. We are increasing our institutional commitments at the rate of 
75,000 per year, and yet, with each hospital crowded to the doors, almost 
as many more who need treatment must be denied admittance for lack of 
facilities. It is conservatively estimated that one million of our present 
school population will become sufficiently deranged to need special care. 
The cost to taxpayers is not less than $625 a year per patient, a national 
total of $760,000,000. These figures do not include that large contingent 
of aments—idiots, imbeciles, morons—most of whom are aiso maintained 
at state expense. Such is one area of human wreckage in the midst of the 
most modern of civilizations. 

Only a few miles from the Ypsilanti hospital a new federal prison is 
rising from the plains, while fifty miles to the northwest at Jackson the 
state is transferring one of its criminal populations to new and larger quar- 
ters because the old ones were becoming wholly inadequate for the ever- 
increasing stream of convicts. In this respect also Michigan is a fairly 
typical state. If present trends continue, one of every twenty-four boys 
and girls will undergo arrest and treatment, or in less enlightened com- 
munities, punishment for illegal behavior. 

Basically more dangerous to social welfare, perhaps, than either mental 
derangement or crime is the breakup of stable home life. In the United 
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States there has been a consistently rapid increase in marital incompatibility 
and divorce since the turn of the century. How serious this condition has 
become is suggested by the statistical prediction that one out of every six 
marriages contracted, for instance in 1930, will end in divorce. 

These three evils—mental deterioration, crime, and marital incom- 
patibility—by no means exhaust the list of those which infest our national 
life. They are mentioned here because each of them is a result of the indi- 
vidual’s inability to understand and manage himself in the midst of our 
increasingly complex world. They constitute a terrible challenge to our 
hurried assumptions that mass worship, mass education, and Jaissez faire 
home life can adequately meet the need for specific guidance of the indi- 
vidual in understanding the subtle and peculiar processes which control 
his more intimate behavior. 

Time was when our forefathers picturesquely conceived education as 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the other,” but during 
the past quarter century we have been confusingly busy building bigger uni- 
versities, bigger enrollments, bigger lecture halls, and bigger religious pro- 
grams. The individual and his problems have almost become lost in the 
scuffle and rush. It is little wonder that many of us regard American edu- 
cation as only mildly caricatured when some one describes it as “The weary 
Miss Jones on the small end of a meager salary teaching fifty wiggling 
youngsters how to repeat in unison the principal parts of a verb entirely 
detached from the conditions under which they are to use it in speaking and 
writing.” Such mass methods make it impossible for a teacher personally 
to guide each pupil in living what he learns. The best she can do is to 
administer group tests and examinations to find out whether the learner 
has mastered certain verbal shibboleths which will pass him for an edu- 
cated person. 

So long as this kind of education continues unsupplemented by per- 
sonal counseling and guidance we may expect to find among the insane, 
the criminals, and the divorcees many who while in college made high 
marks in courses dealing with mental hygiene, ethics, and family life. 
Mass education often conduces to just such amazing inconsistencies between 
one’s ideas and his conduct unless he has individual aid in analyzing his 
own behavior and reordering it in the light of his verbal learning. 

What educational counseling we do have is largely devoted to efforts 
at reclaiming those who have already gone astray. The relatively few 
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deans, psychiatrists, visiting teachers and vocational guidance experts now 
employed in our schools are engaged chiefly in disciplinary work or in 
dealing otherwise with the “worst” cases. We are paying twenty-five times 
as much per year to care for a criminal or an insane person as we pay to 
educate a child. With hundreds of thousands of educators unemployed, 
it seems possible, economical, and righteous to provide adequate preventive 
educational counseling. 

What is true of the nation’s schools also applies largely to the churches 
of the nation. The advent of the “social gospel” was probably a symptom 
rather than a cause of the general and far-reaching change in methods of 
religious education. 

Within the century preaching and worship have to a great extent, 
especially in the Protestant churches, shifted emphasis from personal to 
social problems. - Private confession of one’s sins, individual salvation, soul 
winning, frequent testimonials, self-examination and self-reformation 
under the all-seeing eye of Deity, intimate acquaintance between pastor 
and people, an isolating sectarianism, and many other practices which re- 
sulted in mental catharsis, relaxation, and relative ease of moral conformity 
have nearly disappeared. In their stead have come richer esthetic sur- 
roundings, broad toleration of other codes of conduct, more magnificent 
philosophical generalizations, and the “great social issues” about which the 
individual as such can do little or nothing. This latter trend leaves the 
private conflicts, phobias, paranoiac dreams and suspicions, manias, sorrows, 
ethical conceptions, and self-definition of the listener almost entirely un- 
touched by religion. 

It is obvious to most competent students of the problem that the 
majority of Christian churches in the United States cannot return to the 
methods of emotionalized individual evangelism, nor, indeed, to the many 
personal relations which once obtained among the membership. If these 
churches are to contribute their share to the prevention of mental, legal, 
and marital breakdowns they can probably do it most effectively by foster- 
ing a sufficient program of religious counseling. This might require radical 
changes in seminary training for pastors, and perhaps even a new curriculum 
for professional counselors; but it would afford opportunity to put many 
millions of the religiously unemployed back to work provided we can 
- develop leaders capable of training qualified laymen in the art of wise 
counseling in relation to specific fields of interest. This is one way to 
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establish a new balance between “personal” and “social” religion, without 
resorting to the older methods which have already proved inadequate for 
our times. 

Three general classes of counseling—co-operative, supervisory, and 
remedial—are needed to supplement the educational and religious processes 
now operating in American society. The functions of each of the three and 
some of the practical techniques which constitute it will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

Co-operative counseling is based upon the assumption that “In the 
multitude of counselors there is wisdom” and security both for the indi- 
vidual . and the social order. It occurs ideally only when a group of persons 
highly skilled in deliberative social thinking, each of whom possesses special 
knowledge not available to the others, undertakes to solve a common prob- 
lem by pooling and synthesizing all the relevant information and reasoning 
which each can express under the stimulation of all. So conceived, such 
counseling aims primarily at the solution of a mutual problem. But actu- 
ally, ideal conditions seldom if ever obtain. Circumstances are more apt 
to bring together the young and the old, the accurate thinker and the 
exponent of blindest prejudices and sentiments, the enthusiast and the 
disinterested descriptionist. Then it follows that the educational by- 
products are often more significant than the solutions or conclusions upon 
which those engaged agree. This is especially apt to be the case when 
deliberation, objectivity, and good sportsmanship are accepted as the guid- 
ing principles of discussion. Co-operative counseling when rightly con- 
ducted is primarily a method of enhancing the practice of mental and social 
hygiene, and secondarily a problem-solving device. 

Now and again we see the absolute idealist who is intolerant of every- 
one’s ideas except his own, operating in positions of high social responsibility 
to the permanent detriment of himself and of all who are involved with 
him. In the early years or months of his reign he makes many changes, 
confidently declares the objectives which are to be achieved as the reward of 
following him, and is usually supported by the enthusiasm of many who 
mistake changes and their own hope of betterment for progress. As time 
passes disillusionment sets in. The leader tries arbitrarily to enforce his 
decrees. Others are repressed, dismissed, or tolerated with difficulty. 
Repression brings in its wake paranoiac suspicions, melancholy, criminality, 
the sense of failure and inferiority, dissension, lack of rapport, rebellion, 
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and revolution. These results follow arbitrariness whether in home, church, 
school, or state. 

America with all her boasted democracy still suffers almost intolerably 
from leaders of this sort in churches, colleges and universities, in clubs and 
societies, in both major and minor political offices, in economic management, 
and worst of all in those homes where husband and wife, son and daughter, 
parent and child compete with one another for the right to determine one’s 
own and others’ conduct. This is rugged individualism at its worst. Its 
fruits are insanity, crime, and social disorganization. 

By way of contrast here is a college where the Deans of Men and 
Women represent the college faculty and administration in a Federation 
of twenty students, chosen representatives of as many campus organiza- 
tions. Each Dean and each student has one vote. The Federation has 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers subject only to the approval of 
the general campus assembly, and the President, who in seven years has not 
vetoed a single action. Discipline committees appointed each month by the 
Federation President consist of two students and a Dean. This is campus 
government not by students, president, deans, or faculty but by all in con- 
ference with one another. It produces a situation in which discipline cases 
are rare, campus conduct is unusually orderly, and where both students and 
others concerned believe that they are working for the common good, and 
not to satisfy the whim or fancy of any particular person or group. It isa 
system of government based upon the philosophy of co-operative counseling. 

Some years ago a minister was called to the pastorate of a large urban 
church in the membership of which were representatives from many social 
classes. College professors, retired ministers, physicians, attorneys, poli- 
ticians, legislators, day laborers, men, women, adolescents, children were 
usually in attendance at worship. The minister was evangelistic, ultra- 
conservative theologically, untrained in the methods of religious education, 
obsessed with the idea that his word was law, and intensely eager to succeed 
in displaying the externals of religion. 

Under his ministry congregations grew rapidly. The floating, irre- 
sponsible elements of the population filled the pews. There were many 
conversions and accessions to membership. He preached with great unction, 
and enthusiasm pervaded the congregation. 

But financial support began to fail. The pastor told his board that 
he could do the work of the director of religious education, and that em- 
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ployee was dismissed. The young people were offended. Backed by older 
members of his board, the minister next forbade them to attend dances. 
They began to desert the services of the church. The religious education 
committee encouraged by intellectuals in the membership tried to confer 
with the pastor, but he told them what to do, and spent no time arguing 
the case. 

In a meeting of young people, Mary, now a sophomore in college, 
remarked, “When Mr. first came as pastor I was in high school, and 
I thought him the most wonderful preacher I had ever heard, but now I 
can hardly stand it to listen to him; his flowery language makes me sick.” 
Three men of his parish were trying to find a solution. One proposed 
that they go and talk personally with him. “No,” said another, “that 
would cost us his friendship and would accomplish nothing.” Whether or 
not it was true, certain groups in that church came to believe that they 
and the pastor were right and that other groups opposed to them were 
wrong. Dissension, backbiting, stubbornness, suspicions, sadness, hurt feel- 
ings, nervous breakdowns, and other tragic disorders grew out of this situa- 
tion. This pastor was a good man in most respects. Those who opposed 
him were about equally good. No one was to blame. They all needed 
to learn the sportsmanship and the courage of counseling together. 

Now let us suppose that at the outset this minister had invited repre- 
sentatives from (1) the children, (2) the high school, (3) college students, 
(4) faculty, (5) farmers, (6) political leaders, (7) old people, and so on 
to discuss preaching and church work as they saw it. He might have met a 
group from each class first, and later have brought them all together in a 
common conference. Such a procedure would doubtless have made the 
minister more sensitive to the needs of various groups, it would have given 
those thus chosen as counselors together a better regard for the opinions of 
one another, and it would have revealed to each class the necessity for 
tolerance and compromise. Ministers might, with advantage, invest more 
money in tea and crackers to stimulate discussions of this sort. 

In other times the preacher’s congregation was drawn from a single 
isolated, highly stable culture which produced the same sentiments, 
prejudices and beliefs in each individual, but to-day the mobility of popu- 
lation, the confusion concerning ethical values, and many other factors 
operate to bring together in each congregation an unimaginable diversity of 
sentiment, prejudice and belief. Under these circumstances that minister 
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is happiest who is guided least by his subjective convictions or by any par- 
ticular group in his church, and most by wide counseling with representa- 
tives of the various elements in his parish. 

This method of counseling is especially applicable to family life. Note 
the autocratic family. The father was the “head” of the house. His word 
was law. His punishments were heartlessly cruel when his orders were 
disobeyed or when he suspected that they had been. His wife took the 
part of the children, of whom there were seven. Those children became as 
expert as they could in deception, evasion, lying, unsportsmanlike mani- 
festations of childishness; they became the victims of ungrounded fears, 
social timidity, excessive introversion, suspicions, and many other minor dis- 
orders known to the psychopathologist. This method of family control 
has now persisted into the second generation. Criminality, nervous break- 
downs, and broken homes have followed in its wake. 

In contrast is the family of Mr. and Mrs. X. They had five children. 
Punishment was almost unknown to them. When problems arose family 
councils were called. Many times those parents found that their points of 
view were revised through counseling in this way with the children. This 
family did not appear to be as well disciplined according to ideal standards 
as did the autocrat’s family. But it has produced seven adults all remark- 
ably free of mental disorders, all good citizens and each with high regard 
for the others. It is in its second generation without a broken home. 

Co-operative counseling is applicable to school rooms, classes, school 
systems, educational institutions, and church schools. An effective method 
of organizing churches and of keeping preachers, priests and teachers in 
touch with the diversified needs of their parishioners, it is also a remedy for 
marital conflict and family disorganization. In the political realm its users 
must be prepared to resist severe temptation. Only a few commercial con- 
cerns, notably the Columbia Conserve Company, have dared try it in the 
economic field though it has here a long history of theoretical advocacy. 

Whereas co-operative counseling usually involves a pooling and a 
compromise synthesis of information and viewpoints from several interested 
persons, no one of whom is officially either counselor or counselee, super- 
visory counseling describes the relation when one person is socially respon- 
sible for the guidance of another in regard to certain decisions and practices. 
Priests, pastors, religious educators, the various leaders of youth organiza- 
tions, deans, personnel officers in industry, parents, various political officers, 
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public school nurses, visiting teachers are either employed or politically 
defined as supervisory counselors to a specified constituency. A few illus- 
trations will clarify this method. 

When Henry entered college last year as a freshman his father, an 
undertaker, came along and both told me with considerable confidence 
that the lad was to become a minister. They wanted help in choosing his 
courses. Someone had informed them that a minister should know Hebrew 
and Greek. “Then, of course,” they said, “he would need all the work he 
could get in Bible.” 

The father, Henry, and I raised several questions about the courses 
one should take in college. We first sought to determine the skills a 
minister needs. Next we tried to discover which of those skills he could 
acquire most effectively while in college, and which should be left for 
seminary. The problem of duplicating college with seminary courses came 
up, and we saw the fallacy in it. We inquired what besides a minister 
Henry intended to be. This brought out his family, citizenship, economic, 
parental, and other plans for which, of course, he would need certain college 
studies. We next considered what courses were required as foundations 
for work in various seminaries. This general method of counseling by 
raising pertinent questions and then seeking reliable information to help 
answer them was pursued with considerable thoroughness. 

After careful deliberation Henry registered for French, history, Eng- 
lish, biology, and public speaking. During the first semester he did superior 
work in public speaking, average in biology and slightly below average in 
the others. During the second semester he was persuaded by a teacher to 
take extensive summer work in biology. When he came to me about it I 
asked what the studies were to be, and how they would relate to his life 
work. His answers were not very convincing but the source of his difficulty 
did not appear. 

Henry had taken the freshman tests which are required of all entrants. 
His I. Q. was average, his reading and English ability high average, his 
emotional stability much above average with very little idiosyncrasy. His 
vocational interest blank showed his choices to be minister, physician, under- 
taker in the order given. He and I went carefully over the test results and 
tried to discover on the basis of statistical findings from similar tests and 
from empirical observations what prognosis we could make regarding his 
probable college and vocational success. The results along with his grade 
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standing, his effective church work, and his deep religious interest seemed 
to confirm his vocational choice. 

But there was a problem. He confided in me that he was deeply in 
love with a girl who had not gone beyond high school. She was willing to 
marry him but did not want to go through college. In relation to this 
problem he and I are now trying to work out the criteria which should guide 
one in choosing a wife, and especially a minister’s wife. He is beginning 
to date with college girls. 

A few weeks ago Henry, now a first semester sophomore, came in to 
tell me that he had decided to become a physician. He has two uncles who 
are in this profession. Again we looked at his academic record. Public 
speaking is his best ability. His intelligence score is far below the minimum 
usual to physicians, he is poorly prepared in mathematics, and has done 
only mediocre work in biology. In personal appearance he is neat, hand- 
some, poised, with a fine body, an excellent voice, superior diction, and a 
friendly disposition. He is seldom enthusiastic in manner except when 
speaking to an audience. He and I have gone over all these things for and 
against his vocational decisions, and I have asked him to keep on studying 
the problem until near the end of his sophomore year when he must choose 
his major field of college study. In the meantime he is taking psychology 
which will provide him with numerous measures of his various abilities, 
sociology which will help him understand his personality in relation to its 
cultural background, and other subjects related either to medicine or to the 
ministry, which will help test his interests. 

From the foregoing account certain principles of technique are obvious. 
The advisory counselor avoids (1) giving advice, (2) dictating, (3) in- 
fringement upon the domains of other advisers, (4) hurrying a decision. 
Conversely, he (1) guides the counselee, chiefly by questions, in formulat- 
ing and interrelating life problems, (2) stimulates investigation, (3) makes 
available sources of information such as life history backgrounds, tests, meas- 
ures, ratings, resource persons, books, self-observation, the while being 
careful to test the validity and reliability of all measures cited, (4) helps 
delay decisions until circumstances require that they be made, or until all 
possible evidence is at hand, (5) takes great care (and this is the chief test 
of a counselor’s technique) that whatever decisions the counselee makes are 
regarded by him as entirely his own, (6) gives only such personal aid as is 
necessary to prevent wasteful trial and error behavior, hurry, and worry, 
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(7) seeks to guide the counselee in envisaging all of his problems as related 
aspects of a total life plan. 

There are many methods of developing advisory counseling. Some- 
times the counselor depends only upon the interview to bring out the needs 
of the counselee. Interest blanks, questionaries, tests, ratings by friends of 
the subject, self ratings, personal inventories and similar devices are excel- 
lent supplements to the interview and should be used by all counselors who 
are skillful in interpreting answers and scores. 

Both co-operative and supervisory guidance are chiefly preventive in 
function while remedial counseling is required when acute conflicts or 
chronic mental disorders appear. The first operates chiefly as a method of 
social leadership, the second is usually initiated by the supervisory counselor, 
while the third ordinarily begins when the counselee comes to the counselor 
for help. 

Miriam came to the office in tears. She was president of the X Y Z 
Club and Miss Jones, who was the self-appointed advisor to the club, had 
just told her that they would omit the annual election for fear of politics. 
This woman had dominated Miriam throughout her presidency. The 
counselor asked her, “What are the duties of a President?” Before she 
was half through answering, a discerning smile broke over her face and she 
exclaimed, “Oh, I see. Here I have been blaming Miss Jones when I am 
the one who has failed to be true to those who elected me.” The next day 
she notified Miss Jones that she was calling an election. A mild argument 
resulted, the club was convened, the election held, and everybody appar- 
ently satisfied. 

In this case the counselor’s task was to aid in clearly defining the situa- 
tion. Simple as this procedure seems to an onlooker, it is often necessary 
when persons suffering from emotional tension or conflict are unable to 
think objectively. 

Many who come for help are engaged in illegal, immoral or unethical 
practices which they think they are unable to abandon. Ministers, physi- 
cians, college professors, social leaders, people from all walks of life become 
involved in mentally unhygienic relationships from which they cannot 
extricate themselves without the help of someone to guide them in achieving 
an objective view of themselves. In these instances a counselor is needed 
who is so accustomed to the failures, weaknesses, and unapproved modes of 
conduct that he neither expresses nor experiences emotional excitement. So 
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objective must he be that he can prescribe whatever remedy the situation 
requires without regard to moral codes. 

The counselor should frankly prescribe experimental procedures in 
certain cases, and ask the counselee to report results. Within the week 
there may come a maiden who asks help in awakening a fiancé who has 
become indifferent; a woman past middle age who loves a widower, has 
several times given herself to him in extreme intimacy, fears he is becom- 
ing “cold,” wants to know how to hold his affection; and a stepmother who 
believes she is rapidly losing the respect of her foster son. The wise coun- 
selor points out to each of them that when two or more persons are seeking 
adaptations to one another no specific method will work in every case. 
Experimentation is the only logical way of finding out what to do. Experi- 
mental procedures are then outlined and the counselee is asked to report 
results. If this method is correctly used it is effective in releasing emo- 
tional tensions when the experimenter’s attention shifts from the goal over 
which he is already too worried to methods of achieving it. Such release 
often solves the problem. 

Psychoanalysts, especially the Freudians, rely to a large extent upon 
suggestion to produce sane conduct in their patients, and their methods are 
frequently successful even though they are sometimes unscientific. If a 
patient is convinced that a hidden, subconscious complex has been causing 
his hysterical or neurotic pains, his compulsions or other marital disorders, 
and then if he comes enthusiastically to believe that the psychoanalytic 
technique has resolved his complexes, he may be as sure that he is 
genuinely reborn as the repentant sinner who joyously accepts the belief 
that he has been forgiven and made a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

Reconstruction of disordered personalities either through emotional 
religious conversion, through psychoanalysis, or any other procedure which 
gives the subject emotional certainty that he is free of his burden is indeed 
a “casting out of demons,” and in many cases a practical necessity. Users 
of this method must be careful to confine it to imaginal and volitional dis- 
orders which arise from faulty learning. It is a shortsighted remedy for 
conditions resulting from deterioration of body cells, and usually the subse- 
quent disillusionment brings more anguish than would a frank facing of 
the facts at the outset. 

The simpler problems of remedial counseling can be dealt with fairly 
well from the common sense standpoint, but the foregoing paragraphs 
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should make it entirely apparent that the more complex cases require a rich 
background of psychological and psychiatric information not only to guaran- 
tee sound diagnosis but more particularly to assure an adequate prescrip- 
tion. For, contrary to certain counselors, adequate diagnosis, except for 
a few kinds of disorders, does not forthwith result in a cure. There are 
few ministers or educators at present equipped educationally to deal with 
these complex problems. Even so, where competent psychiatrists are not 
available, and they are exceedingly rare in the United States, the counselor, 
whatever his training, must do the best he can, and hope that our seminaries 
and schools of education may afford succeeding generations better leadership 
in this respect. 

When remedial counseling fails, the hospital for the mentally dis- 
ordered, the divorce court, or the prison is the next step for the counselee 
unless he finds relief in some other way. If co-operative and advisory 
counseling were adequate there would, of course, be little need for this 
third kind or for institutions to care for those who fail to make the necessary 
personal and social adjustments and adaptations. 

When remedial counseling succeeds, and every counselor in this field 
can cite numerous instances where it does, the counselee usually needs 


careful guidance and re-education over a considerable period to prevent 
relapses, for if these occur the last state is worse than the first because the 
destroyed confidence in the method of improvement is hard to rebuild. 





The Devotional Life of the Minister 


Henry Knox SHERRILL 


ITHOUT reflecting in any way upon many legitimate and 
worthwhile aims and accomplishments of the church, the one 
purpose for which she exists as compared to all other organiza- 

tions and fellowships, is to bring God as revealed in Christ into the lives of 
needy men and women, and in return to bring them into vital and living 
communion with God. Worship is the unique contribution of the church. 
For from that worship of God spring those other vital requisites, righteous- 
ness, spiritual power, and peace. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” The 
very words with which the Bible opens are symbolic of this truth, “In the 
beginning God.” He comes in primary place and all else is secondary. In 
this respect the church may be distinguished from many other organiza- 
tions standing for social betterment, alleviation of distress or for the pro- 
motion of good fellowship. The church sees or else should see God as the 
Supreme Reality, the Source and Perfection of all strength. In a world of 
space and time with no continuing visible city, the church has the vision 
and the message of God, everlasting, eternal, yet in the terms of the Master, 
our Father. 

It would seem at first glance unnecessary to stress this primary pur- 
pose. However, I realize full well that the major religious discussion 
to-day has to do with the Being and Nature of God. An attempt is being 
made to base the undisputed values of religion upon a basis other than the 
Living God. Even when in general we admit that God comes first, it is 
easy to become engrossed in secondary aims. There have been those dis- 
astrous periods in the history of the church, when she has devoted her 
energies to the winning of temporal power. In the desire to become a 
kingdom of this world, she has forgotten that she is primarily a colony 
of heaven, to quote Doctor Moffatt’s significant translation of “our citizen- 
ship is in heaven.” In talking with parishes seeking ministers, I hear so 
often the words “good mixer, fine administrator, brilliant preacher, excel- 
lent business man” and above everything else an emphasis upon material 
fabric and numbers. All of these aspects are important and I underestimate 
none of them. Great congregations, good fellowship, beautiful and well 
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equipped churches and parish houses, adequate support and efficient records, 
community service, all of these have a significant place. 

But we may have all these and yet miss the one essential, the spirit of 
the Living God. “The Lord is in his Holy Temple.” “O worship the 
Lord in the beauty of Holiness.” “I, the Lord, have called thee in right- 
eousness.” ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
mind and soul.” These are the emphases of the church. When this has 
been true, the church from material standards may have seemed weak and 
impotent. The caves of the earth may have been the places of worship, 
her membership small, persecuted and of no social or financial influence. 
But when God has been real the church has been a dominant factor in the 
life and thought of the world. So I state again, the main purpose of the 
church is to bring God to man and man to God. 

If this be true, the heart of the ministry has to do with the minister’s 
personal relationship to God. Without a vital communion with God, a 
clergyman may be an appealing preacher, a devoted social worker, an 
organizer of ability, one who stands courageously for social reform, yet I 
believe that he will have missed his great task and opportunity. Why does 
he dare to preach? Is it because he is abler than many members of his 
parish, or because he possesses certain oratorical gifts? Is the preacher 
merely a lecturer upon topics of current interest? He dares to preach 
because he has a message of God and from God. I cannot forbear quoting 
a passage from Karl Barth’s Word of God. “On Sunday morning, when 
the bells ring to call the congregation and minister to church, there is in 
the air an expectancy that something great, crucial and even momentous 
is to happen. How strong this expectancy is in the people who are inter- 
ested, or even whether there are any people whatever who consciously 
cherish it, is not our question now. Expectancy is inherent in the whole 
situation.” 

“Here is an ancient and venerable institution. Here is a building. 
Here are people. Above all, here is a man upon whom the expectation of 
the apparently imminent event seems to rest in a special way, not only 
because he has studied the technique of the event, and is supposed to have 
mastered it, not only because he is paid and employed by the community 
or is tolerated almost without opposition in the function evidently asso- 
ciated with the event, but also because freedom is displayed here as well as 
law; the man himself chose this profession, God knows from what under- 
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standing or misunderstanding of it, and he has now for better or for worse 
wedded his short, his only life to the expectation of the event. He will 
pray—you note pray—to God. He will open the Bible and read from 
it words of infinite import, words that refer all of them to God. And then 
he will enter the pulpit, and here is daring, preach. Everyone must perhaps, 
nolens volens, speak of God. And then the man will have the congre- 
gation sing ancient songs, all whether the minister and people understand 
what they are singing or not, full of reminiscences of God, always of God. 
God is present. God is present.” 

Why does a minister call upon people in illness or in sorrow, in many 
cases people who are personally unknown to him? If it is purely profes- 
sional etiquette, it is an intrusion and an impertinence. He comes and is 
welcome because he brings God’s message of strength and of consolation. 
Why does the minister stand for social justice and brotherhood? It is 
because he is the messenger of him who is the Father of all and who has 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the whole 
earth. Again the minister has many tasks and opportunities but like the 
church his supreme privilege is to bring God to men and men to God. The 
supreme need of the world is just this. We need to see our international 
relationships, our national life, our industrial unrest, from the point of 
view of eternity and of eternal truth. 

This is the day of analysis and of dissection. Someone has said that 
we are suffering from paralysis by analysis. As a result we are too sub- 
jective. We need the objectivity of God, with the consciousness of his 
eternal purpose. Especially is this true in dealing with individuals. The 
older we grow the more we realize from experience that at the heart of life 
there is a cross to be borne by us all. Professor Whitehead writes, “The 
deepest definition of youth is life as yet untouched by tragedy.” In that 
sense no one can remain young indefinitely. Inevitably there press home 
to us the questions—What are reality and permanence? Where can be 
found Power, Purpose and Peace? What is the ultimate goal of life? 
In reply to these fundamental queries there stand the Christian church 
and the Christian minister with the Gospel of him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 

This ministry of the Word of God cannot be effective unless the min- 
ister himself lives in communion with God. The great power of the early 
church came from an overwhelming experience of God in Christ. “I, John, 
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saw.” There was positive and compelling conviction. Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel. Always the church has been a power when there 
has been that deep personal conviction of God. The difficulty with the 
church to-day, taken by and large, is the absence of conviction. There 
seems to be a poverty as to the message to preach. Yet I have not known 
it to fail (and I visit a great many churches) that given a man of spiritual 
power, and taking the necessary background and training for granted, the 
people will respond. 

Sometime ago a professor in a theological seminary told me that it 
was impossible to combine in one seminary an intellectual and a devotional 
atmosphere. He said that he himself had attended two seminaries, one 
with a spiritual but no intellectual emphasis, the other with keen intellectual 
interest but with no spiritual background or practice. His conclusion was 
that the two were incompatible. If that be true, we had better close all 
our seminaries and churches. Of course we need all the intellectual 
emphasis possible. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind. 
It is important to send out clergymen who know thoroughly, for example, 
the modern attitude toward the Bible and who are in touch with modern 
problems and thought. But it is also important to send out men of deep 
spiritual experience and insight. These two aspects must go hand in hand. 
It is suicidal to choose either alternative. We may be grateful that a 
choice is not necessary. 

The real question is not the abstract one as to the general necessity 
of a minister’s communion with God. Almost every one would agree to 
that. The most pressing problem has to do with the nurture and develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the clergyman. There are so many adversaries 
to be overcome. No one of us can escape from the major tendencies of his 
environment. Indeed to be helpful we must understand and speak in the 
language of our own time. It needs no statement from me to emphasize 
the fact that in this day, for many reasons, the whole tendency has been 
away from the peace and power of communion with a personal God, who 
is our Father. That a man is a clergyman does not mean that he is at all 
times exempt from the intellectual doubts and atmosphere of his own gen- 
eration. All of us have been influenced by the machine age and by the 
popular reverence for the scientist to whom we rightly give heed, but who 
is not as a scientist necessarily qualified to draw conclusions outside his own 
field as to everything in heaven and in earth. We may be grateful that 
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the materialistic deterministic emphasis of science is a thing of the past, so 
far as the greatest of our scientists are concerned. 

But faith is not static. It must be continually fought for and the 
clergyman is not exempt from intellectual battles. If he states himself to 
be so, then he either is not sincere in his statement or he has ceased to 
think. The answer to these questions will be found in an ever deepening 
personal religious experience. Prayer is always a question from a purely 
rational viewpoint. The only definite answer is to pray. The secret of the 
power of the spiritual life can never be forced from without, always it must 
be an inner experience. However, the modern temper of mind, in which 
we have a share, has made the way of the spiritual life more difficult. 

Perhaps more practically there is the adversary of the improper use 
of one’s time. The minister must be a little of everything—preacher, pas- 
tor, student, administrator, supporter of charitable causes. With the best 
intentions in the world it is very easy to.lose sight of the essential task. 
The late Bishop Williams, of Michigan, wrote a telling little paragraph 
entitled a Bishop’s Job, but it applies almost equally as well to the minister 
of a parish. He wrote “The Bishop must be a man of affairs and many 
affairs. He is expected to fulfill many functions. He is primarily a 
business man and an administrator and an executive. Particularly is he the 
trouble man of a large corporation. All the church quarrels gather about 
his devoted head. He has the responsibility for everything that goes 
wrong, often without the authority to set anything right. He serves as the 
lightning rod to carry off the accumulated wrath of the ecclesiastical heavens. 
He is constantly called upon to act as judge and should have a judicial 
temperament. He is also a traveling man, a kind of ecclesiastical drummer 
or salesman. He is even sometimes in demand as a social ornament, to 
say grace at banquets, make after dinner speeches, adorn the stage at public 
meetings, and minister to the zxsthetic needs of conventional society at 
fashionable weddings, baptisms, and funerals. [Here is the important clos- 
ing sentence.] In the midst of all this distraction and dissipation, he is 
expected to find time and mind to be a preacher and a teacher, a scholar, 
and above all a man of prayer and a man of God.” 

In the face of all this pressure and more, it is very easy to lose the 
purpose of the ministry. Yet there is point in the stern remarks of Dr. 
’ Alexander Whyte, “We have plenty of time for all our work did we hus- 
band our time and hoard it aright. Did we work as many hours and as 
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hard as the people who support us, work as early in the morning and as 
late at night and as hard all the live-long day. Ono! We cannot look 
seriously in one another’s faces and say that it is want of time. It is want 
of intention. It is want of determination. It is want of method. It is 
want of motive. It is want of conscience. It is want of heart. It is want 
of anything and everything but time.” Here is an adversary to the spir- 
itual life which can be overcome, but to do so does require discipline and 
devotion. 

Another adversary may be described as professionalism. It is not 
difficult to become too familiar with religious phraseology and practice—so 
that all deep personal meaning is lost. We use great words in our preach- 
ing and teaching, phrases such as Communion with God, the Cross, Sacri- 
fice and Service, but the fact that we have used them in speech does not 
imply by any means that they have become a part of our lives. A sermon 
about prayer is no substitute so far as the clergyman is concerned for his 
own prayer. One needs to remember humbly many times Saint Paul’s 
fear that in preaching to others, he himself become a castaway. 

The last adversary I shall mention is that of a wrong sense of propor- 
tion. Success in the ministry is a dangerous thing. The clergyman who 
is able to minister to a large parish and particularly able to draw great 
crowds by his preaching, unless his devotional life be very real, simple and 
sincere, may lose that very sense of his own dependence and weakness, 
which is so vital a part of religious experience. To quote again a sentence 
from Barth, “God is present. The whole situation simply shouts of it, 
even when in minister or people there arises questioning, wretchedness or 
despair. Then perhaps it is witnessed to best of all—better than when the 
real problem is obscured or concealed by abundant human success.” If 
you become a so-called successful minister, much in demand and in the 
public eye, with the receipt of many calls, then indeed your devotional life 
will need to be nurtured and sustained. 

At the other pole, see the far larger number who feel that they have 
been disillusioned by the hard experiences of the ministry. They may 
have felt themselves unappreciated, forgotten in their own ecclesiastical 
organization. As a result they have lost the vision and the fire which they 
possessed at ordination and the ministry has become no longer a call, but a 
job. The wells of the spirit have dried up, and all that remains are a 
routine and the necessity of earning a livelihood. Such a condition—alas! 
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—is not unusual and any man entering the ministry must be able to meet 
this contingency if it arises. How can it be faced? Only by a closer 
relationship to God himself, with the resulting realization of what the 
main purpose of the ministry really is. But surely here is sufficient to 
suggest that the clergyman has his own temptations and difficulties. The 
road to the spiritual life is no highway of roses, for either clergy or laity. 

It may be helpful in considering this subject to find out what has been 
the practice of clergymen well known to us all in the effectiveness of their 
ministry. Of course there are the notable examples of the devotional life 
in many of the outstanding saints and mystics of long ago. But there is an 
advantage in considering the practice of men who have met the same pres- 
sure to which you and I are, or will be, subjected. 

I think first of Dr. John Henry Jowett, so well known as a preacher 
of power on both sides of the Atlantic, especially through his ministry at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the City Temple in London. I 
quote from his biography by Porrit, “Jowett feared above everything the 
restless scattering of energies over a multiplicity of interests, leaving no 
margin of time or of strength for receptive and absorbing communion with 
God. Part of every morning was spent in meditation and prayer. In his 
practice of the Presence of God, Jowett was a modern Brother Lawrence. 
As an element of his ministry at Carr’s Lane, he made it a practice to take 
the list of church members from the Year Book and pray on his knees for 
every individual member, according to his or her individual needs in so far 
as he could ascertain any knowledge of them. It was by systematic spiritual 
exercises that Jowett cultivated that sense of intimate relationship with 
the Things Unseen yet abiding, that gave his preaching a rarely uplifting 
character. He called this the culture of the soul and it was his belief that 
in private prayer it was sometimes wise to escape from the burden of words 
and to have wordless fellowship in the Presence of God. Every prayer he 
believed accomplished something. Every time we pray we cut a channel 
for the energies of grace to flow out toward the object of our prayer.” 

In a letter to a friend, Doctor Jowett wrote, “You seem to imagine 
that I have no ups and downs, but just a level and lofty stretch of spiritual 
attainment, with unbroken joy and equanimity. By no means! I am often 
perfectly wretched and everything appears most murky, but I can usually 
. trace those miserable seasons to some personal cause and the first thing to 
do is to attend to that cause. Of one thing I am sure, we are far too much 
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concerned about ‘doing’ and far too little concerned to let God do.” His 
biographer writes that “a large part of his life every day was scrupulously 
reserved for private devotions. ‘Interludes,’ he called them, when the 
soul can correct one’s conscious and unconscious wonderings by the serene 
and majestic things of God. This mystical union with Christ did not lead 
him into fruitless reveries or idle dreams. Religious life was always a prac- 
tical reality to him and he had no patience with people who flaunted their 
religious profession, but had no religious life.” Granted his unusual origi- 
nal gifts, we have here the inner secret of Doctor Jowett’s amazing power 
to lift men and women into the Presence of God. His own devotional 
life is the answer. He was preaching out of his own experience. As a 
result there was nothing cheap or sensational in his message. He had no 
patience with those who have the time to preach about trivialities. He 
preached on great themes, those having to do with the love of God as 
revealed in Christ. The interesting thing is that thousands came to hear 
because in his message they found that their greatest need was the Living 
God. himself. 

The same may be said of the ministry of Dr. Alexander Whyte. With 
all of his activities of body and of mind in his great parish, at the heart of 
all was his own life of discipline and of devotion. One who knew him 
wrote, “He stood through all that he said and all that he was as a living 
proof of the unquestionable reality and final importance of the spiritual 
life. In the face of all unsolved enigmas we felt that the experiences of 
which Alexander Whyte spoke and the power which made him what he 
was were no fantasies of the imagination, but must in the long run prove 
to be the unshakable foundations of the deepest faith and the truest knowl- 
edge.” In a letter to a friend, a young clergyman, Doctor Whyte wrote, 
“Your sermon has been long ready; but be up earlier than usual to pray 
and meditate over it and pray after it. We are tempted to pray before 
preaching because we are afraid of the people and at our work, but prayer 
for ourselves and the people after preaching is much neglected. Do not 
neglect that.” So I might continue with many illustrations and quotations, 
but in these few we see the reality of the inner life. His influence and 
power came from his relationship with God. 

The last clergyman I would mention is of an entirely different type. 
Forbes Robinson was of the Church of England and spent his comparatively 
short active ministry not in a busy parish, but in the more or less cloistered 
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shades of Oxford. He was not of an athletic type, considered so necessary 
to be successful with young men, for he had been frail most of his life. He 
was not an aggressive evangelist in the sense of forcing his convictions 
upon every one with whom he came into contact. Sensitive, shy, neverthe- 
less he exerted a tremendous spiritual influence in the university of his day. 
Every year I read his letters to his friends, because they make me realize 
anew what are the sources of inspiration and the great opportunities of the 
ministry. I cannot forbear quoting several passages from his letters, be- 
cause they reveal so clearly the beauty of his spirit and the secret of his 
power. After reading Forbes Robinson, I personally feel both ashamed 
and inspired. 

In a letter to a friend about to be ordained he wrote, “One thing you 
must learn to do whatever you leave undone; you must not leave this 
undone. Your work will be stunted and half-developed unless you attend 
to it. You must force yourself to be alone and to pray. Do make a 
point of this. You may be eloquent and attractive in your life but your 
real effectiveness depends upon your communion with the eternal world. 
You will easily find excuses. Work is so pressing and work is necessary. 
Other engagements take time. You are tired. You want to go to bed. So 
simple prayer and devotion are crowded out. And yet the necessity is 
paramount, is inexorable. If you and I are ever to be any good we must 
enter into ourselves. We must be alone with the only source of unselfish- 
ness. If we are to be simple, pure, unselfish, it will not be by reading books 
or talking or working primarily, it will be by coming into continual contact 
with simplicity, purity, unselfishness. Definite habits of real devotion, 
these we must make and keep to, and renew and increase.” 

In another letter he wrote, “If you take my advice you will try to get 
a certain amount of time alone with yourself. I think that when we are 
alone we see things a bit more simply, more as they are. When we are 
with others, especially when we are talking to others on religious subjects, 
we persuade ourselves that we believe more than we do. We talk a great 
deal, we get enthusiastic. We speak of religious emotions and experiences. 
But when we are alone we see how much we really believe, how much is 
mere enthusiasm, excited at the moment. To get alone—to dare to be 
alone—with God, this I am persuaded is one of the best ways of doing 
. anything in the world.” In regard to prayer for others he wrote, “I find 
it easier usually to pray for others than for myself. I believe in beginning 
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by praying for what is easiest. I don’t kneel down. I find it more possible 
to concentrate my attention when I am walking about or sitting down, and 
I tell God what I know about a man and how I want him to lead a better 
life. Sometimes I seem to struggle for him as though for very life. Sup- 
pose you spend half an hour in this way and only really pray for three or 
four minutes. You will have done more than you know for the person 
for whom you have prayed. Don’t think too much about yourself when 
you pray. You must lose your soul if you would save it.” So much for a 
glance into the inner life of one who showed in his influence upon others, 
real spiritual power. 

What can we plan for ourselves? The difficulty is that most of us 
talk in generalities. I am sure, for example, that we are not sufficiently 
definite in teaching our people to pray and the reason probably is that we 
are too indefinite ourselves. There is a real difficulty here. For I am con- 
vinced that no definite rules can be laid down as applicable for all. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and there is the real danger of formalism, 
the outward act without the inner meaning. 

However, realizing the inevitability of variation, we shall all agree 
that there must be time for quiet communion with God. This requires 
discipline and self-control. It can only occur as there are determination 
and planning. We may smile perhaps at the rules of the Roman Catholic 
Church in requiring certain outward acts by her clergy. There is danger 
there but also great wisdom. Our danger is lest, being the masters of our 
own time, we simply become the prey of passing moods and emotions. 
Objectivity is our primary need, the bringing of ourselves not only to a 
definite standard, but into the presence of the Living God himself. We 
are to-day too concerned with ourselves, our own successes and failures, 
our own feelings, the response or lack of response of our people, and too 
little concerned with the will and purpose of the Eternal and Everlasting 
God. So I am sure that however much we may practice the Presence of 
God in our daily work and life, this will grow weak and thin unless we 
find a rule of life for ourselves, and may I in all sincerity confess that I 
have failed again and again to hold to this but I know that it is right. 
Forbes Robinson recommends to a friend the reading of the daily offices in 
the Prayer Book. A fellow sea voyager of Doctor Jowett tells of finding 
him brooding over great passages of the Old Testament. Doctor Emrich, 
that saint of the Congregational Church, never met me without com- 
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menting upon a passage he had read that day from the lectionary of daily 
Bible readings in the Prayer Book. The Church Year may be of tre- 
mendous devotional help in this way because the Church Year touches on 
the great events of Christ’s life and the great fundamental truths of the 
Gospel. By ourselves we are apt to forget some of these, to allow our 
religious experience to be simply the expression of our own wishes and 
desires. But to lose ourselves in the experiences of the Master and in his 
revelation of truth is both uplifting and humiliating to our pride. I am not 
at this time holding a brief for the Prayer Book or the Prayer Book Lec- 
tionary or the Church Year. I am only insisting that there be some 
definite objective plan for a considerable period of time. 

It is essential too, that in our devotional life we be unselfish. We 
should bring before God the needs of our people. Who is there in the 
course of his pastoral ministry who does not see again and again failure, 
suffering and want. All of these should be brought into that Presence of 
the Father. A clergyman who carries his people into his own prayer life, 
cannot fail to be a real shepherd of souls. When a thoughtful Christian 
to-day thinks of the need of the world, how can he fail to pray for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. There must be time for prayer, to see 
one’s task and one’s self as God sees them, for prayer for others, time for 
meditation and quiet, wholly apart from the exigencies of pulpit prepara- 
tion. A part of our devotional life should be given to the reading of great 
books, for the development of our own characters. Too much of our read- 
ing has to do with the preparation of a sermon to be preached in a short 
time. A parishioner said to me of his rector, “If I should steal his Sunday 
morning newspaper I do not know what he would preach about.” A great 
soul in touch with God, seeing modern life from the point of view of the 
eternal, is not grasping at the most recent events as a sermonic life saver. 

Of course one of the greatest aids to the minister’s own devotional 
life is intimate contact with the lives of his people. 

Again and again I have lost a sense of proportion myself, and then 
going out into the homes of people have found vision, faith and courage 
which have rekindled my own spiritual life. A clergyman in touch with his 
people receives more than he is ever able to give. May I add, too, that we 
must not forget that to work is to pray. A large part of a minister’s devo- 
. tional life will be in his consecration to his task. The difficulty is we are 
free agents. There is no one over us, no time clock to punch and it is so 
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easy to deceive ourselves and to think that we work harder than we really 
do. Laziness may be a besetting sin. Inefficiency is no indication of 
spirituality. It is generally just the reverse—a minister who is devoted 
to God will be equally and tirelessly devoted to the immediate and even 
routine tasks before him. 

Here then is a program which is not uniform in detail, but yet is at 
least 2 minimum—time for quiet prayer and thought, the devotional read- 
ing of the Bible and of great books entirely apart from the immediate 
demands of the pulpit, and intimate contact with the spiritual life of men, 
women, boys and girls of every walk of life. Such a program is not im- 
possible in its demands. Sometimes we demand the impossible and as a 
result obtain no response. Yet such a program will not be easy of accom- 
plishment, as I know too well. 

The thought has come to me that I have made no especial mention in 
this paper of the social implications of the devotional life. This does not 
mean that I believe religion to be removed from life or that the clergymen 
or the church should live in an ecclesiastical dugout. All I feel is that the 
source of the social Gospel is a vital living communion with God. The 
foundation for an enduring Brotherhood of Man must be the Fatherhood of 
God. A passion for social justice should come from him who is perfect 
Holiness. One of my friends, who has long been passionately devoted to 
the social Gospel, perhaps more so than anyone I know, gets up at 6:30 
every morning in order to have an hour of prayer and meditation, to 
bring the whole of our confused and unjust social order into the Presence 
of God. When we turn to the prophets, we find that their vision and 
courage came to them from God. Amos, for example, was able fearlessly 
to face the evil of his day because in the hours by himself in a lonely 
country, he had been able to be still and to hear the voice of God. The 
authority of the preacher in these matters exists only because free from 
self-interest and ambition for power, he can view life to a measure at least 
from the point of view of eternity and can say without fear or favor, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” Of course religion may mean a mere shelter from the 
storms and uncertainties of life. A clergyman defeated by life may 
retire to the quiet of his own study and so to speak “let the world go by,” 
but real religion means the winning of all life to God. With a vital devo- 
tional life we should be more effective in our social Gospel than ever 
before! 
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There is another word of explanation which I should like to make. 
In this paper I have referred several times to the necessity of a genuine 
devotional life if one is to have an effective ministry. It almost sounds as 
if God were an essential tool to be used for our own purposes. Of course 
if we are sincere we shall find again and again that we are tempted to use 
God in just this way. We use him to bring about our own schemes and 
panaceas. But it is an unworthy use of God, a use which destroys his 
very meaning. Of course I believe that communion with God is essential 
to an effective ministry, but that Communion with God must come first 
and that out of that relationship our ministry will develop many times in 
most unexpected and difficult ways. The man who enters the ministry feels 
that he has been called by God. Unless he has that conviction he had 
better enter upon some other life work, for his supreme task is to be the 
servant of God. - 

In the last analysis each one of us must work out the details of his 
own devotional life. The important point is that there be such a devo- 
tional life, worked out in sincerity and in truth. For only as a minister 
touches those deep eternal sources of strength, of vision, and of courage, can 
he serve the overwhelming and tragic needs of to-day. 





To the Tune of Hursley 
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ARDLY any of our choirs, organists or worshipers ever pay any 
attention nowadays to the names of the hymn tunes. But some 
are still thrilled by these names and strangely enough Thomas 

Hardy was one of them. He would probably have hastened to explain that 
he took little stock in the contents of the hymns, for the profession of 
no-religion is now as prevalent as the older one of over-religion used to be, 
though one learns gradually to take both at their proper worth. Hardy 
loved to savor and recite these names and could never let them alone. Of 
them all there is perhaps none at whose mention there rushes into sight 
more of romance and charm than that of Hursley, the Hampshire village 
which vies with Oxford itself as the home of the Oxford Movement. And 
for many years whenever the Evening Hymn was “raised,” as the old- 
time worshipers liked to call it, 


“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear,” 


to the tune of Hursley, all the persons connected with that movement 
would be vivid again, for they were always foregathering at the home of 
John Keble, with whom the movement began. 

The spiritual life of England is beautifully intertwined with a group 
of country vicarages which gather, and increase, a perpetual charm. Ep- 
worth has never lacked for visitors and the trail of the Wesleys is still the 
best-worn trail in England. Bemerton by Salisbury has a steady and quiet 
stream of devotees to George Herbert, of whom Massachusetts has had 
two to give good account of themselves. George Herbert Palmer, who 
secured him for a godfather, said he could not die in peace until he had 
raised to “his beneficent memory” the lavish edition and study which more 
than any other perpetuates Herbert’s name. The other was Senator Hoar, 
who, whenever he visited Bemerton, left behind him, as Herbert’s successor 
told me, some generous gift for the present-day afflicted or poor of Bemer- 
ton whom Herbert could no longer care for. In one instance his gift 
utterly changed the life and fortunes of the one who received it. One I 
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have personally known who sought out Dean Prior because of Herrick 
and a good number are always visiting Coxwold to convince themselves 
that Laurence Sterne ever could have had a parish. Haworth of the 
Brontés must have led all the rest in the number of its pilgrims for the 
Brontés do come back so regularly that a fatigued English critic has craved 
that there might be a “a close time” for them when they might be quite 
let alone for at least six months. Kingsley we never think of without men- 
tally seeing the little village of Eversley with which he knit up all his 
work and his very being. And of all the paradoxes none is greater than 
that from the rectory of Eversley and from Kingsley himself, who was 
so hostile to the Oxford Movement, should have come the provocation 
which drew John Henry Newman out of his long silence and obscurity 
and made him reply to Kingsley’s attack in The Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
which became Newman’s classic and secured his place in the affections 
of the English world. Very few indeed ever find the tiny hamlet of 
Whatley in Somersetshire, for nineteen years the home of Dean Church, 
until Gladstone almost forcibly wrenched him away from it and made him 
undertake the rejuvenation of St. Paul’s in London. So averse was Church 
to fame or notice that there is no memorial of him in St. Paul’s and you 
even have to hunt for his grave in an obscure corner of Whatley church- 
yard. But shrinking as he was he braved the wrath of an excited Oxford 
by vetoing, as one of the two proctors, the condemnation which was about 
to fall on Newman. Around none of the vicarages, however, gathers more 
of romance or power or poetry than around the home of John Keble in the 
parish of Hursley. The American with his devotion to size and publicity 
only slowly, if at all, makes out how from such obscure places so much of 
the greatness of Britain proceeds. 

Mark Pattison adopted for a motto Goethe’s saying, “Whatsoever a 
man desires in his youth, he shall in his age see as much of as he will.” It 
must have been in some such way that, by desiring it long enough, I not only 
saw Hursley, but by one of those sheer accidents which an old-time Prince- 
ton professor is said to have described as “almost providential,” I came 
to be the frequent guest of John Keble’s successor. When one day the 
gravel crunched under the wheels of the vicarage trap which had been 
sent to bring me from Chandler’s Ford and it set me down at John Keble’s 
_ door I felt like saying, “This can’t be I.” In the welcome delay in the 
porch before the bell was answered I had time to imagine the dramatic scene 
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at that same porch when, after Newman had been for twenty years in 
the Church of Rome, he came quite unexpectedly one morning to visit 
Keble. At the moment the latter was speaking there with a parishioner 
and did not recognize Newman, who on his part had to ask if it were 
Keble to whom he was speaking, and handed Keble his card. It was 
a troubled time for such a visit. Mrs. Keble was nearing the end in one 
of the rooms above and as Keble led Newman into the dining room he whis- 
pered anxiously to him “E. B. P.” (Doctor Pusey, who led the Oxford 
Movement after Newman became a Catholic and could never quite forgive 
Newman) “is in the study.” For four or five not very successful hours 
the three old friends tried to visit again. Mr. Benson has described the 
visit. “Newman had much desired to see Keble, but he could not bear 
the idea of meeting Pusey. When Newman went in he found Pusey in 
the study, shrinking back, as he says he himself would have done. He 
was startled, pained and grieved by the way Pusey stared at him and by the 
condescending manner in which he spoke. They had a talk and dined 
together and Newman said it was a heavy pain to think that they were three 
old friends, meeting after twenty years without a common cause, or free 
out-spoken thought—kind, indeed—but subdued and antagonistic in their 
language to each other.” Keble was delightful, Newman said, though 
he was deaf, with impaired speech and slow of thought, and he adds that 
Keble displayed much sympathy and interest toward himself, but very 
little toward Pusey. It would seem as a matter of sheer naturalness that 
these hours might have been full of thrilling give-and-take and that his 
friends might have got from Newman, so capable of autobiography, all 
manner of interesting matter about his Roman years. With all the rich 
and varied qualities which marked the men of the Oxford Movement there 
does not seem to have been much laughter or humor anywhere. One wishes 
that Pusey might have been willing to be as awkward and human as Artemus 
Ward says he himself was when he met the Prince of Wales, and for the 
first few minutes could not think of a single thing to say, but finally and 
outrageously broke the ice by asking him “how he liked being Prince as 
far as he’d got,” after which things went quite happily. But one of Keble’s 
innovations in the church, the restoration of daily Even Song, came in as 
a perfect godsend that day and Keble could send Pusey across the church- 
yard to officiate at it, thus giving the two friends a breathing space at last. 
How glad we are at times when someone leaves the room. An old villager 
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still living when I was there said he saw the two old friends embrace as 
they parted later on the lawn. They never met again. 

Hursley vicarage rises sunny and vine-clad on a terrace looking down 
on the churchyard and the church. At the foot of the terrace lie the graves 
of John Keble and his wife. Close by is the tomb of the Heathcote family 
which many of the rustics pleasantly and persistently speak of as the mon- 
soleum. A good bit of mispronunciation always gives a welcome tang to 
proper village talk. The village street sweeps in a long stretch of cot- 
tages with much thatch past the church and churchyard and back of all is 
the great domain of Hursley Park, where the Lord of the Manor dwells. 
This noble house is gratefully remembered by a host of American officers 
for whom it was turned into a hospital during the Great War. It is one 
of the rich anomalies of English life that the present possessor of the Hall 
should be a Scottish nobleman and a Presbyterian, and that he should be 
the one to decide who shall be the vicar in this birthplace of high church doc- 
trine and practice. I fear I was not as disturbed by this as I logically ought 
to have been. Parish life is so dull with us in comparison with these anom- 
alies that I could only think mischievously, and in passing, what a delight 
it would really be, now and then, to have some Episcopalian designating 
who should be minister of some Baptist church or some Presbyterian of 
good standing notifying some Episcopal church that he had chosen a certain 
clergyman as their rector. I do believe that we would like it, our churches 
suffer, so from inbreeding. We might do far worse and at any rate we 
would have a wholesome touch of oppression, or better still, pseudo-oppres- 
sion, which always tunes up a churchman and gives him a sort of inverted 
happiness, the chief complaint of many parishes being that they have noth- 
ing to complain of. 

Keble had been curate at Hursley for a few years before he went 
back there as vicar to spend the rest of his life. He left Hursley to help 
his father at Fairford in Gloucestershire by being his curate in charge of 
Southrop. It seems never to have mattered much to Keble where he was. 
Shunning publicity or advancement, he seems bound to have been well 
known wherever he was. The limitations of Southrop furnished no ob- 
stacle to his creating one of the classics of devotion, The Christian Year, 
nor to his being chosen Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Then one day he 


* went up to Oxford to preach the Assize Sermon and with that the Oxford 


Movement was under way. In that sermon, published a fortnight after- 
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ward under the title of National Apostasy, he expressed his sentiments 
about the distinct repudiation of Christian principles by the State. “I have 
ever considered and kept the day,” said Newman in the Apologia, “as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833.” 

Two years later Keble was back at Hursley for life as its vicar. Never 
was such a parishioner as Sir William Heathcote, fifth Baronet of Hurs- 
ley, Lord of the Manor of Merdon, and for thirty-one years in Parliament 
for the County of Southampton or the University of Oxford. There was 
nothing he would not do for the church and Keble. When bad times fell 
Sir William closed one wing of the great mansion and kept on doing for 
the church as before. When still another wing had to be closed his bene- 
factions remained the same. At the end of his life there were but two little 
ponies left in his stables. Very beautiful are the traditions of accord be- 
tween squire and parson, and of the former and his family always appearing 
on Sundays at sound of the church bell at the head of a long procession 
of tenants and villagers. The whole situation was helped of course by the 
fact that Sir William owned all the cottages, and while a kindly overlord, 
it was well known that Sir William liked them to attend church. As 
neither Keble nor Sir William ever quite knew what to do with dissenters 
they simply did not have any. The villagers of Keble’s day were happily 
unsuspicious that their parson was a world figure. That he was either poet 
or University Professor of Poetry escaped the attention of the occupants 
of the alms house, on whom he lavished the same attention as on the occu- 
pants of the Hall. When I was there the school-mistress of Keble’s time 
came into the vicarage one day. She recalled how some rumor of Keble’s 
importance had once gotten currency, causing some of the boys and girls 
to ask, “Is the vicar as clever as you, Miss Lampet?” or “as the Inspector?” 
Being told that he was they watched Keble more closely for signs of larger 
intelligence than they had observed hitherto. But their hopes were all 
dashed by Keble himself when they asked him how to pronounce Balaam 
and he told them to do it the way Miss Lampet did. A rustic parishioner, 
asked about Keble’s preaching, replied ““Well, sir, we always knew exactly 
what he meant.” For quite a while the laborers passing the vicarage on 
their way to work in the early morning were puzzled to make out a mys- 
terious white blur which appeared dimly just beyond the window-sill in 
the little chamber over the porch. It was the white head of John Keble 
at prayer. 
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Though Hursley vicarage was a spring from which flowed much lit- 
erature neither Keble nor the other leaders of the Oxford Movement ever 
seem to have thought of themselves as literary men. Even Newman, 
who became a classic, said it had never occurred to him that he had a style. 
Though The Christian Year went through ninety-five editions in Keble’s 
lifetime, and with the proceeds from it he built the new church, he had no 
sense of pride or achievement about it and his friends learned not to speak of 
its success in his presence. He left his Oxford lectures on Poetry buried in 
the Latin in which he delivered them. He spent five years in editing The 
Judicious Hooker, and for sixteen years, in between visits to the almshouses, 
cottages and kitchens, and great university occasions, he labored at the 
biography of Bishop Wilson, of the island diocese of Sodor and Man. He 
wrote a metrical version of the Psalms. And all this time the Oxford 
Movement was proceeding. Keble wrote a number of the “Tracts for the 
Times” and, keeping Hursley always first, stepped out whenever necessary 
to take part in the wider policies of the church. Having no literary ambi- 
tions he was not bothered by interruption and did not demand rigorous 
seclusion, but was in and out all day between the living room and the little 
study, preferring on the whole to write in a corner of the living room, 
regardless of what was going on. Down the road at Otterbourne a good 
deal was going on where Miss Yonge, who had been persuaded by Keble 
to spread his ideas through fiction, was always busy with her books, of 
which in the end of the day she had written a hundred and sixty-five. 
Though churchman and sacramentalist to the core there was nothing 
cloistered or monkish about Keble. He was a very outdoor man, abroad 
in all weathers. In the company of children he quite let himself go, and, 
having none of his own, was always borrowing and entertaining them and 
turning them quite casually into the poems afterward gathered up in The 
Lyra Innocentium. 

While Keble was making over the parish life of England he always 
had the feeling that he did not measure up to his own parish work. “Noth- 
ing ever gets done at Hursley,” was his frequent lament. It is told of the 
lately canonized St. John Vianney, the Curé d’Ars, that when his unparal- 
leled labors and sanctity began to draw attention to the wretchedest of 
French villages, clerical jealousy prompted neighbors of his who were 
. piqued by this constant flow of pilgrims toward Vianney’s parish, to get 
up a petition to the Bishop complaining of Vianney’s unfitness for his 
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charge and demanding his removal. As a special insult the petition was 
brought to Vianney himself. And gleefully he signed it! “Ah, this is 
gorgeous! This is something like! Now at last something may get 
done in this parish!” was Vianney’s thought. Keble was always thinking 
of resigning, but never in view of “a larger field.” 

In Keble there were two sides. The one side of his nature showed 
charm and sunniness and the other side showed great severity. Between the 
two one will probably get it all about right. He would do anything for 
the poorest of his parishioners and for ali good causes. And then he 
would be just as generous in offering a hundred pounds toward a proposed 
prosecution of Jowett of Balliol. But we need waste no sympathy on 
Jowett, always well able to take care of himself, and taking his time about 
becoming at last the chief figure in Oxford. Besides, the wheel has come 
around full circle and to-day the more aggressive liberal would cheer- 
fully give two hundred pounds for the joy of being prosecuted. Had 
Keble lived to share in a good many reconstructions he might conceivably 
have been as handsome toward some of his old-time antagonists as Jowett 
was, who, speaking late in life of the Tractarians, said that these men 
derived their influence chiefly from their regardlessness of themselves, a 
trait which in times of indifference to religion or defection from it alone 
has power to recall men to it. 

Henry James has somewhere spoken of the one defect in English hos- 
pitality which is that it is so perfect and beautiful that the guest is hardly 
privileged to tell the best parts of it, so personal are they. But my friends 
of the vicarage could hardly object if I allude here to the thrill it gave me, 
for I spoke of it to them, when one of them spoke quite casually of the 
family home in Scotland as having been in the family since 1100 A. D. 
It made the Oxford Movement seem almost as recent as myself. There 
was grand talk in the evenings when the day’s work was over. Of all 
coincidences the most amazing happened as I sat one evening in the corner 
where Keble loved most to write. I was speaking of the beauty of English 
place-names and incidentally of one title so grandiose that when I some- 
times alluded to it at home my wife said there probably never was any 
such person and that I had made it up myself. ‘And what was the title?” 
inquired my hostess, and I replied “The Right Reverend James Robert 
Alexander Chinnery-Haldane, Lord Bishop of Argyle and the Isles.” My 
hostess laughed and said, “Well, your wife is wrong and there és such a 
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person and he is my cousin and he married us and that is his portrait hang- 
ing just above your head.” Nowhere is speech freer than in an English 
company, and in this home of orthodoxy I could not resist the temptation 
to bring up that ever delightful morsel, the Athanasian Creed. “When 
are you ever going to give up that creed?” I tactfully and pleasantly asked 
the vicar, and cheerfully he sprang to his guns and away we went like a 
house on fire over the damnatory clauses of the creed. I offered the inter- 
pretation of those clauses once offered by a Bishop of London long ago, 
who thought that perhaps the damnatory clauses might be taken as mean- 
ing no more than “he be blowed,” but the vicar clung staunchly and with 
entire friendliness to what medicinal and healthgiving qualities the creed 
still possessed and said, “Ah, but you ought to hear it sung. It is magnifi- 
cent when it is chanted.” Over to the piano he went and lifted the creed 
out upon a grand Gregorian tune till my heart was warmed within me. 
And when, having finished, he asked me what I thought of that, I replied 
that I was quite willing to be damned to that tune all the evening. My 
liberal friends who have always counted me as one of them, quarrel with 
me over what seems to them like such easy submission, but I remind. them 
that, as a matter of fact, in any one calendar year you will get more damna- 
tory clauses out of the liberals than out of the conservatives, and very 
seldom set to music. 

Of course we discussed the Oxford Movement in this its home. 
Hursley parish had been true to its main original purpose and had never 
followed it into any of its extremes. It was simply a full, staunch, beau- 
tiful, thoroughgoing church life much as Keble left it and with his spirit 
still influencing all. In his day the matter of gorgeous vestments and 
ornaments and ceremonies had not yet come up. The early Tractarians 
had been engaged almost wholly with ideas and for the most part, save 
for a distinctly heightened reverence, conducted worship as before. Para- 
doxically enough—and do not try to make out anything in England with- 
out paradox—the main impetus toward the rediscovery of ritual came 
from Cambridge rather than Oxford, in the labors of John Mason Neale. 
Keble would have been aghast at some of the far-off and latest develop- 
ments of the movement. He troubled himself sincerely lest his influence 
might have led Newman wrong. What would he have thought could he 
. have known that a hundred years from his sermon on National Apostasy, 
the chief organ of his party should be deploring that as a result of the recent 
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revolution in Spain the British Bible Society was now free to distribute 
copies of the Scriptures there! 

Another of the anomalies of the parish was that John Keble and all 
his successors should celebrate all their rites not many feet away from the 
tomb of Richard Cromwell, the son of Oliver, and for so brief a space the 
second Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. He came to Hursley to 
live on the estate inherited by his wife and was buried in a tomb on the 
north side of the sanctuary in the old church. It was taken down when 
Keble built the new church and for some years reposed in the catacomb 
under the vicarage terrace until it was re-established in the tower. The tra- 
dition lingers of the day when Charles the Second, coursing through the 
country with a retinue, had the gate at one of the entrances of Hursley 
Park opened for him by a villager standing by and was chided by one of 
his companions for “not thanking that gentleman enough.” Turning, the 
King said, “Sir, I thank you exceedingly,” and then asked “Who was yon 
fellow?” That, Sire, was Richard Cromwell.” It is needless to say that 
none of the Tractarians who came to Hursley would stress the fact that a 
Cromwell rested there. In the same tower a tablet records, in this home 
of hymnody, the burial place of the widow of John Sternholde who, with 
Hopkins, published the famous metrical version of the Psalms—“desiring 
thereby to improve the morals of the court of Henry the Eighth”—which 
held the field until Tate and Brady came. 

Of course, among all the other anomalies of the situation we had 
pleasantly now and then to take note of the latest one which was that I, 
“4 humble Presbyterian,” should be a guest there. We wondered what 
Keble would have thought of that, and finally settled the matter by decid- 
ing that as this particular kind of Presbyterian never appears oftener than 
once in a century it would be no great distress to him. 

It was good to see in my age as muchas I would of what I had desired 
in my youth and in the stillness of a Sunday afternoon to sit in the sun 
on the vicarage terrace reading some of the poems again. There was a 
stir in the belfry just across the churchyard, it was the bell ringers, and in a 
few moments along the roads and over the fields the people began coming 
again to Even Song. For years on end I had listened to and taken part 
in the dreary discussion as to whether there should be a second service, but 
here there was no discussion. The people just came. And within the 
church I sat under the spell of a thousand uneventful years of parish life 
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until at length their uneventfulness was broken by the last man on earth 
you would expect to do it, the quiet and unambitious John Keble, who put 
such a stir into the church that its repercussions are felt to-day in Parlia- 
ments and Convocations all over the English-speaking world. I was roused 
from my revery as the organ broke at the end of the service into the Eve- 
ning Hymn to the tune of Hursley, 


“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night, if thou be near.” 


Then I crossed the churchyard with the vicar back to the birthplace of the 
Oxford Movement and as we stopped a moment at Keble’s grave, he said 


“T thought you would like to hear the hymn among the people for whom 
it is named and in the home of the one who wrote it.” 





Immortality of the Unfit 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR J. Brown wiTH CHARLEs Gore, Harry 
Emerson Fospick, James Y. Simpson, JoHN BarLuie, James H. 
SNOWDEN, Freperick C. Spurr, Wititiam Apams Brown AND 
A. SetH Princie-Patrison. 


, ANHE following is the substance of a letter that I wrote to each of 
the authors named. With their permission I append their replies, 
with only the abbreviations required by space limits. 

I venture to write you about a phase of the subject of immortality. I 
have been deeply impressed by several comparatively recent books, par- 
ticularly by Bishop Charles Gore’s Belief in God, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s The Assurance of Immortality, James Y. Simpson’s Man and the 
Attainment of Immortality, John Baillie’s And the Life Everlasting, James 
H. Snowden’s Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of Modern 
Thought, Frederick C. Spurr’s Death and the Life Beyond, William 
Adams Brown’s The Christian Hope, and A. Seth Pringle-Pattison’s The 
Idea of Immortality. These volumes form a remarkably able addition to 
the literature of this always interesting subject. 

All of them, however, discuss immortality with primary reference to 
those who are spiritually fitted for it. But what about the unfit? This 
question was serious enough when the population of the earth was believed 
to be small and of recent origin. Now, however, we are told not only that 
there are 1,800,000,000 people in the world but that man has been on the 
earth over 100,000 years; some scientific men assert 1,000,000 years. If 
even the shorter estimate be true, imagination falters in the effort to esti- 
mate the number of human beings who have lived and died on this planet. 
The most ardent lover of humanity must sadly admit that a startlingly 
large proportion of them could not, in the judgment of the widest charity, 
be considered “fit for heaven,” as heaven is represented in the Bible and 
the historic creeds. Even in Europe and America, where moral standards 
are supposed to be higher than in other lands, every well informed person 
knows that there are myriads of people who have little thought beyond 
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satisfying the animal appetites and passions of hunger, thirst, sex and 
selfishness. When we go to other lands and when we probe into the history 
of former centuries, we find that the proportion of such people is distress- 
ingly large, not because they are by nature any worse than we are but 
because they have not been under as morally invigorating influences. Is 
it too much to say that since the appearance of man on earth a majority 
of the human race have not shown those qualities that are supposed to fit 
men for immortal life? I gladly recognize that it is not for man to judge. 
I cherish the conviction that multitudes are better than we think. But it is 
useless to shut one’s eyes to plain facts. 

What then becomes of the clearly unfit in the future life? The 
church in all ages has held that the Bible teaches that all souls are immortal 
and that reward and punishment are equally so. This is commonly re- 
garded as “a hard saying.” Henry Ward Beecher said: 

If now you tell me that this great mass of men, because they had not the 
knowledge of God, went to heaven, I say that the inroad of such a vast amount of 
mud swept into heaven would be destructive of its purity; and I cannot accept that 
view. If, on the other hand, you say that they went to hell, then you make an infidel 
of me. . . . If I lose everything else, I will stand on the sovereign idea that God so 
loved the world that he gave his own Son to die for it rather than it should die. To 
tell me that back of Christ there is a God who for unnumbered centuries has gone on 
creating men and sweeping them like dead flies—nay, like living ones—into hell, is 
to ask me to worship a being as much worse than the conception of any medizval 
devil as can be imagined. 


This is shockingly rhetorical. But if what Beecher termed “such a vast 
amount of mud” can neither enter heaven nor be justly consigned to hell, 
what is the alternative? Is it a purgatory in which souls are purified till 
they are fit for heaven? Is it a second probation for those who did not 
have “a fair chance” on earth? Is it conditional immortality—a blending 
of the modern scientific theory of the survival of the fittest and the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election which represents God as selecting some for 
eternal life and “passing by” the rest? Is it, as John Fiske appeared to 
think, an elimination of the ideas of heaven and hell and an expectation of 
the continued evolution of the human spirit in the world to come? Or is 
it abandonment of the idea of personal immortality, as James H. Leuba, in 
The Belief in God and Immortality, says that so many psychologists advo- 
cate? Or is it something else, and if so, what is it? 

It is of course easy to solace one’s self with the conventional statement 
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that we should leave the unfit to an all wise God. Doubtless we should 
and must. But there are times when one feels obliged to ask himself 
whether a teaching regarding the future of humanity which ignores or 
condemns a large part of the human race does not carry with it respon- 
sibility to seek some other answer than one that merely shifts the question 
to God. Foreign missionaries are compelled to face this question whether 
they will or no. A missionary, preaching Christ as the only Saviour, is 
often confronted by a hearer who demands: “What then has become of my 
parents and my ancestors for centuries past who knew nothing of your 
Christ?” 

Orthodox churches believe in the salvation of children who die before 
reaching the age of moral accountability. But where does “infancy” end 
and the age of moral accountability begin? How far does the baby of an 
Australian bushman differ from his ignorant and superstitious father who, 
at the age of thirty, has little if any more sense of moral responsibility 
than an American or British boy of four? While we cherish hope for 
children who die in infancy, can we fairly say that such a hope solves the 
problem for humanity? And what of adults? I am persuaded that the 
number of those who, having an intelligent knowledge of God in Christ, 
deliberately reject him is so small as to form an infinitesimal fraction of 
the vast mass of human beings. Not the willfully incorrigible but the 
“carnally minded” appear to form a large part of the human race. What 
becomes of them? 

Critics outside of the churches who imagine that they get rid of the 
problem by discarding the traditional view of hell surely have not thought 
the problem through. They must still face the question: What hell could 
be worse than an eternity in which one is unfitted for that fellowship 
with God in Christ which alone can make eternity a blessing! I am a lover 
of my fellow men, but I have no sympathy with a weak sentimentalism that 
obscures moral values and makes light of sin. No sterner words have ever 
been uttered on this subject than those spoken by Christ himself. Divine 
love is compatible with righteousness, else the universe would be a moral 
chaos. As modern science has taken away ghosts but given us germs, which 
are worse, so they have dispelled fear of a physical lake of fire but have 
made more clear the dire consequences of wrongdoing. The word of 
inspiration still stands: “The wages of sin is death.” 

Perhaps it is not reasonable to expect any uninspired human being to 
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solve the problem of the future of the obviously unfit but not deliberately 
wicked. I venture to write to you because your published writings show 
that you have thought so profoundly on this problem that you may be able 
to throw more light upon it than I possess. If you can help me, I shall 
be deeply grateful. Meantime, I can only subscribe myself as one who 
loves his fellow men and who, as he thinks of the teeming myriads that 
he has seen not only in America and Europe but in Asia who apparently 
neither serve nor reject God, can understand something of that which must 
have been in the heart of Christ when he wept over Jerusalem and had 
“compassion on the multitude.” 


REpLy oF THE Rt. Rev. CHar.tes Gore 


I have really nothing to add to what you yourself say. I am not 
surprised that I should be left in ignorance of the ultimate destinies of 
masses of men. Judge nothing before the time. We know in part. My 
business is within the limit of what I can be said to know. . . . Ido not 
think the New Testament can be accused of any pretension to expound the 
secrets of divine justice for the satisfaction of our intellect. It does what 
is much better. It assures us of the character of God and thus enables us to 
feel quite confident that he will deal in justice and love with every human 
soul he has created. Thank God, the New Testament sets no limit to the 
activity of the divine Spirit. What lies in the secret counsels of God for 
humanity beyond the area of this message, or where the message has been 
misunderstood because misdelivered, is not part of the message, though it 
may be part of the hope of the human heart which has been taught in 
Christ that God is justice and love, and that there is no limit to his love. 

We must note that the deeply impressive voices that have so con- 
tinuously assured us that God is good, and in face of all their torturing 
experience of the world as it is have finally assured us also that his love 
has eternity to work in and is bound in the long issue of things to do the 
utmost that love can do for every single conscious human soul. Finally lost 
souls, only so by their own persistence in refusing the known good and 
choosing the evil, I feel bound to believe there will be. To believe that 
it may be so is, I think, bound up with accepting the reality of moral 
freedom. But I conceive that the lost also will recognize that the mind of 
- God toward them was only good. And though their awakening must be 
awful indeed, and the figures under which it is described are so, I do not 
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think an orthodox Christian is precluded from hoping that the issue of hell, 
which is the state of the lost, will be extinction of personal consciousness 
or dissolution of personality. Heaven is nothing else but the home of the 
godlike; and heil is nothing else but the state of those who have made 
themselves, by their own faults, radically incompatible with God. 


REPLY OF THE Rev. Harry Emerson Fospick 


The question which you raise is a very important one and I do not 
feel in the least able to give you a satisfactory answer. I suppose that my 
own thinking begins by eliminating the thought of a twofold division of 
the future world. I simply cannot believe in that old, bifurcated arrange- 
ment whereby you have static bliss on one side and eternal torment on the 
other, and so far as possible I eliminate even the leftovers of that thoroughly 
artificial and incredible arrangement. In that sense I believe neither in 
heaven nor hell, if by hell you mean eternal torment and by heaven static 
bliss. In fact, with such a picture of heaven as I can remember imagining 
in my youth, I can readily understand the wish of one man I know of who 
hoped that he might be allowed to spend weekends in hell. 

When I think of the future life, therefore, rewards and punishments 
do not assume the primary place in my imagination. It seems to me that 
there must be moral continuity between this life and that, and that without 
such elements as adventure, growth, and work, no desirable future life can 
possibly be conceived. What I hope, therefore, is that for those who enter 
the next life prepared in spirit to meet the test of the change, there will 
open unimaginable vistas of opportunity alike for a developing mind, a 
developing spirit and a developing service. As for those who face the test 
of death utterly unprepared in spirit, the last I see of them is that they 
go down into an experience whose disaster needs no fanciful hell to make it 
worse. I can conceive no tragedy within the experience of human life on 
this earth worse than to face the test of an experience for which one is 
utterly unprepared. Such a test, in a supreme sense, death must be and the 
emergence of the spirit into a new world. A man must be indeed “lost” 
who goes through such a test unprepared for what comes after. 

This, however, does not for a moment involve in my thinking anything 
that could be remotely symbolized by torture chambers or arbitrary pun- 
ishments or hopeless suffering. I confess that in the background of my 
mind conditional immortality has always lurked, but I have never been 
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completely contented with it and have never been able to say that I really 
believe it. Certainly, I think that if ever a soul should prove absolutely 
hopeless in any future life God would end its existence rather than con- 
tinue its existence with purposeless suffering that could have no emergence 
in refined character. In general, my position can be stated very briefly—a 
profound conviction of the persistence of personality, a profound agnosticism 
about the circumstances of the life to come, a profound assurance of a great 
and beautiful adventure for those who are prepared for it, and a certain 
fearful looking forward to judgment for those who face the great change 
with spiritual unreadiness. 


REpty oF Proressor JAMEs Y. SIMPSON 


As one would expect, you go to the very heart of the questions con- 
cerned. Frankly, I do not know that I have any answers to give to par- 
ticular questions. All that I tried to show in that book was that, so far as 
I understand them, the trends of science and of some philosophy point in 
the direction of a selective process as the very mainspring of the evolution 
of life. I have become more and more convinced of this and of the diffi- 
culty of setting one’s finger upon any point in the evolution of man, after 
which you could say: “Now we are dealing with an inherently immortal 
soul.” I have also felt increasingly the insufficiency of the old Platonic 
conception on this point, and re-reading the Old, and more particularly 
the New Testament, I was struck with the number of passages in which 
this conditional view of things constituted the main teaching about a 
future life. 

I have never been much impressed by the argument about the “fair 
chance” in this life. If, after all, the end of the whole business is the 
formation of character as the result of living most truly to the best one 
knows, I do not see how it is possible seriously to maintain that there are 
men and women to-day who do not get a fair chance. I should never 
stand for the Calvinistic conception of election which represents “God in 
his infinite wisdom and power as selecting some for eternal life and ‘pass- 
ing by’ the rest??? My disbelief in the Calvinistic conception of election 
would simply cover that so far as it suggests an arbitrary selection by God 
of certain individuals and the passing over of others. Construed as a selec- 
_ tion of the individual by himself in the light of the purpose and power of 
God as revealed to men in Jesus Christ, there is no conflict as it seems to 
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me with the evolutionary conception of things. The decision rests in each 
case with the individual, and the ethical advantage of the point of view that 
I was trying to support is that it lays a tremendous emphasis on the present 
and makes men realize, as otherwise they would not on the older point of 
view, that every day and every hour of each day are fraught with destiny 
for the individual soul. The whole purpose of the process has been made 
inexcusably clear to men in Jesus Christ; but from the beginning of human 
history men, according as they have lived closest to the best they knew, 
have realized this purpose in some dim way, and I think that this also is the 
teaching of Scripture. 

I cannot, of course, say in any individual life what degree of relation- 
ship to God carries with it, as implication, eternal life; but I cannot imagine 
that any soul that looks to him consciously and deliberately in any measure, 
however vague of trust, can be cut off, and to the hearer who confronts the 
missionary with the question: “What then has become of my parents and 
my ancestors for centuries past?” why should he not reply: “Throughout 
the ages God has never left men without a witness, and those who looked 
to him in trust and lived consistently close to the best they knew will have 
found that in the end underneath them were ‘the everlasting arms.’ ” 


REPLY OF THE Rev. Proressor JOHN BAILLIE 


My reply to your most interesting letter will, I fear, be aimed rather 
at the further clarification of your questions than at definite answers. 

You say that “a, startlingly large proportion of these human beings 
could not, in the judgment of the widest charity, be considered ‘fit for 
heaven.’” This, you say, is true even of the present inhabitants of Europe 
and America, but when we go to other lands,’ and to former centuries, its 
truth becomes distressingly apparent, so that “an overwhelming majority of 
the human race have not showed those qualities that are supposed to fit men 
for heaven.” But are any of us fit for heaven? Are any of us fit to judge 
that others are unfit? Must we not take more seriously the word of Christ: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged”? And does Christianity really teach 
that it is those who, by the possession of certain “qualities,” are “fit” for 
heaven that are admitted into it? No doubt the morality of Europe and 
America is higher than that of Asia and Africa, and the morality of to-day 
higher than that of former centuries (though we must here beware of 


*T see no reason,” said Renan once, “why a Papman should be immortal.” 
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being carried away by Western pride and by our Western conception of 
progress); but surely the difference must almost shrink into nothingness 
when placed against the infinite perfection of God. Perhaps Saint Paul 
did not go too far when he said: “There is no difference; for all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God” (Romans 3. 22-23). In 
God’s eyes, then, we are ail unfit for heaven, and if any of us are to be 
admitted at all, it is because (as the Apostle goes on to say) “we are justi- 
fied for nothing by his grace.” It is not to the fit nor yet (in the absence 
of the fit) to those who are slightly less unfit than the others, that God 
gives his heaven as a reward; rather is it to sinners, and not least to the 
“chief of sinners,” that he gives it as a free gift. 

The teaching of the Westminster Confession (as of the thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England and all other Protestant confessions) is 
that those in whom the development of the Christian graces has not yet had 
time to manifest itself (as would be true in the case of death-bed repent- 
ances) are not thereby precluded from immediate admission into heaven, 
since at death they are at once, by the power of God, “made perfect in 
holiness” (32. 1). The Roman Church, as is well known, follows the 
other view—that souls cannot be admitted into heaven until their justifica- 
tion has borne fruit within them in a certain degree of sanctification, and 
that therefore many have to pass through a place of purgatory before being 
admitted into heavenly glory. This is because the Roman Church has never 
so whole-heartedly (or is it one-sidedly?) followed the doctrine that 
entrance into the heavenly kingdom depends upon faith alone. 

I call attention to this teaching (which, if I am right, appears with 
only slight variation in all the Protestant standards), not by any means 
because I believe it to express the whole truth of the matter, but because 
it does seem to me to contain an insight which is not only most important 
in itself but which goes some way to meet the sort of difficulty you propose. 
For myself, I do not think we are in a position to settle the issue between 
the doctrine of purgatory and the doctrine that the souls of the righteous 
are at death made perfect in holiness and “received into the highest 
heavens”; nor do I think we are in a position to exclude the doctrine of a 
future probation. I am strongly disposed to think those right who insist 
that if there are any human souls who are so corrupt that the divine image 
- has been completely effaced from them, so that they no longer have so 
much as the capacity left to them to respond to the divine election and 
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call or to lay hold by faith upon the grace of God, then such souls must 
pass into nothingness, instead of being (as our forefathers believed) pre- 
served alive to all eternity in an everlasting chamber of horrors. But the 
question is whether we can believe that there are any souls of which this is 
true. When we remember in what unlikely places our Lord himself was 
wont to find, not certainly any fitness of character or good works, but at 
least the seed and germ of faith, we must surely hesitate to answer this 
question in the affirmative. And when we remember that (if Saint Mat- 
thew is to be trusted) our Lord told “the chief priests and the preshyteroi 
of the people” that “the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you,” we must hesitate to say who it is who can deserve to be 
excluded, if we ourselves are to be royally admitted. 


REPLy OF THE Rev. James H. SNowpEen 


Your letter goes to the heart of the difficulties of the subject. I have 
always been troubled by the matters you mention and additional study and 
thinking have not shown me the way out. I lean decidedly and perhaps 
with increasing tendency toward conditional immortality, and yet I feel the 
force of Professor Benjamin Jowett’s contention, in his Introduction to 
Plato’s Phedo, that when we cast what we consider the unworthy and unfit 
to the void, we weaken and imperil the whole argument for immortality. 
I also see more ciearly that there is a broad universalism in the Bible that 
has been obscured. Paul’s teaching that “as in Adam all die so in Christ 
all are made alive,” his teaching that “all things shall be put in subjection to 
Christ and God that God may be all in all,” the general teaching that “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein,” Christ’s own great utterance that “God so loved the world,” and 
many more such teachings and implications create a current and impression 
of universalism that are weighty. 

But then there are other equally specific teachings on the other side. 
The matter of the enormous numbers of what seem to us to be unfit presses 
heavily upon me. It is true that the infinite God may not be troubled 
with such numbers, but we are. More and more I find myself falling back 
in my theology on the question: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” That is the one thing that I am sure of and perhaps that is enough. 
We have not got on very much since the days of Abraham in such matters. 
The continuity of the life in this world with that in the next, due in part 
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to our doctrine of evolution though it is also plainly taught in the Bible, is 
now generally held and emphasized. This throws considerable light on 
the whole subject and lends itself to conditional immortality as falling in 
line with the survival of the fittest. I think evolution has strengthened the 
case for immortality and is our most important modern contribution to the 


subject. 
REPLY OF THE Rev. FREDERICK C. SpuRR 


Your letter greatly stirs me, as the subject must stir any man who 
thinks at all. The problem you raise has been raised in my own mind 
long ago, and settled once for all. I am an Evangelical; but upon the 
subject of the hereafter I have always held a very open mind, for the 
reason that Scripture is nowhere dogmatic upon the subject. The main 
thing to hold to. is that without holiness no man shall see the Lord, not 
even the most orthodox person in the world. The whole subject of sal- 
vation needs reconsidering in the light of character rather than of creed. 
Eternal life is correspondence to God (John 17. 3, 4), and death is non- 
correspondence (Romans 6. 23). I do not believe in the Roman Catholic 
purgatory, nor in “conditional immortality,” nor with Professor Leuba 
(who so patently misses his point), nor in automatic salvation. But I do 
believe for all in the evolution of the human spirit in the world to come.... 
It is not necessary to postulate a purgatory. It is sufficient to believe that 
the conditions of progress there are exactly what they are here. The same 
thing applies to lower grade souls. Whatever kind of soul we take over, 
we must begin there as we end here. I cannot see that there is anything in 
the Bible to warrant the dogmatic conclusion that the work of God in the 
soul ceases at death. Many criminals here are such by virtue of physical 
infirmity—brain lesion, disease, etc. When the prison in which they have 
been bound is open, they may for the first time find themselves. Psy- 
chology increasingly teaches us that there are unexplored depths in every 
soul, and that when these are explored they explain much that on the sur- 
face is puzzling. More and more I return to the point that God alone is 
Judge, and that he will do right for he alone knows all. Willful sin in 
anyone has to be paid for bitterly. Here, we see that pain, remorse, etc., 
are part of a curative process in the soul. Why should it not be here- 
. after? I prefer to believe that the moral laws of the world operate in all 
worlds; and that no salvation is possible without a moral response to Christ. 
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What happens to men who have never heard of the Christ, can only be 
surmised by the just principle of Acts 10. 34, 35 and Romans 1. 18-23; 
2. 12-16. 

The abstract question as to what will be the fate of final rejection of 
Christ, I cannot answer. A hint is supplied by evolution. The flower that 
does not advance to its proper perfection retrogrades to the condition from 
which it came. And it may be that any man who deliberately refuses to 
perfect his personality through Christ will be doomed to lose that boon 
and to survive in lower form. Or again, there may be a relative annihila- 
tion. Conscious, vindictive torment is unthinkable. This is as far as I 
can go. Where there are any stirrings of higher things, such desires, faint 
and flickering as they may be, seem to justify the admission of the indi- 
vidual to further opportunity when this earthly stage is ended. 


REPLY OF THE Rev. Proressor Wi1LL1AM ApAms Brown 


The difficulty of which you speak in your full and interesting letter is 
the fundamental difficulty in connection with the subject of immortality. 
It is not difficult to make an argument for those whose lives show a spark 
of genius or even a germ of progress. The question concerns the great mass 


who seem to be without creative intelligence, neither good nor bad. As to 
them I do not know that one can go beyond the conclusion which you have 
reached in your letter. 

Of these facts, however, I am very sure: that for all of us—the more 
or the less advanced—there will be some period of further discipline and 
education in the life after death. The purgatory of the Roman Catholic 
is associated with so many superstitions that it is an impossible doctrine for 
the Protestant; but there must be some substitute on Protestant principles 
which meets the need that gives rise to the doctrine of purgatory. In 
the life which follows after death, it may well be that many of those who 
in this life have given no evidence of spiritual capacity will find the stimulus 
they need. 

As to the argument from numbers to which you refer, that has been 
freshly dealt with by Professor William James in his Ingersoll Lecture on 
Immortality. The real question, however, is concerned with the fate of 
those who, whether sooner or later, do not realize the Christian ideal. Are 
we to think of them as forever tormented in a hell of endless suffering, or as 
passing out of existence? For myself, I have no hesitation in accepting 
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the latter alternative. Nor do I think that it is difficult to reconcile it 
with the teaching of the Scripture. Indeed, there is much to be said for 
the fact that from the purely scriptural point of view the doctrine of con- 
ditional immortality is most consistent with the totality of Scripture teach- 
ing. If we are to believe, as the Universalists believe, in the final salvation 
of all, it can only be on the basis of a faith in the love of God so great as 
to overcome almost insuperable logical obstacles. For most of us, I suspect 
we shall rest on the point at which you have yourself come, a loyal accept- 
ance of the conditions upon which immortality in the Christian sense 
depends, and resolve to do all that we can to multiply and extend them as 
widely as possible. 


ReEpty oF Proressor Emeritus A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON 


I have read with much interest the letter in which you put so forcibly 
the main difficulty about immortality. It does not follow (from belief that 
man is an immortal spirit) that we are to think of personal immortality as an 
inherent possession of every human soul, or a talismanic gift conferred 
indiscriminately on every being born in human shape. We talk very loosely 
of “souls” and “persons,” as if these were static entities, magically called 


into being, and complete from the outset. But it is manifestly a question 
of degree. A true self comes into being as the result of continuous effort, 
and the same effort is needed to hold it together and ensure its maintenance; 
for the danger of disintegration is always present. If a man is no more 
than a loosely associated group of appetites and habits, the self as a moral 
unity has either flickered out or has never yet come into existence. To the 
constitution of such a real self there must go some persistent purpose, or 
rather some coherent system of aims and ideals, and some glimpse at least, 
it would seem, of the eternal values. Eternal life, as a present experience, 
lends no support to the view that such experience is limited to the present 
life, nor to the view that it tends in any way to bring about its own cessation 
by dissolving the finite personality. It does, however, certainly suggest 
that the further life is to be regarded as the sequel and the harvest of what 
began here. 

Dante is confronted by the problem of the characterless soul at the 
outset of his journey. Dante was obliged to find a place for them because 
of the Catholic dogma of the natural immortality of every soul. . . . But 
why should the universe be permanently burdened by the continued exist- 
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ence of those who made no use of life while they had it? People talk as if 
the being of a soul were something which almost defied annihilation, which 
at any rate could be brought to an end only by a special fiat of the Deity. 
But surely it is quite the other way. It is but a relaxing of central control, 
and a process of dissociation at once begins. Nothing seems more fatally 
easy than the dissolution in this fashion of the coherent unity which we call 
a mind, if the process is allowed to continue and to spread. We can observe 
the phenomenon frequently in cases of disease, when it affects the practical 
activities of life; but the mere relaxation of moral effort may initiate the 
same process in the spiritual sphere. Without the unity implied in some 
continuous purpose, what prospect can there be of eternal life, or what 
meaning can it have? Man, if we look at him as entirely absorbed in his 
finite activities, is no fit subject for immortality; there is no more call to 
raise the question in his case than in the case of other animals. 

Although immortality is not something that comes to us automatically 
but essentially something to be won and held, it would ill become us, in 
the phrase and spirit of a bygone theology, to seek to limit the number of 
the elect by making the destiny of any soul dependent on our finite and 
necessarily imperfect judgment of its character and possibilities. . . . Our 
most peremptory judgments may often be the most fallacious. Are we 
not sometimes irritated by the unreasoning devotion of a woman—a wife or 
a mother—to a brute (as we say) whom every one else has given up as 
hopeless and would think the world well rid of? And yet that dumb 
fidelity and ever repeated forgiveness of injuries depend on a faith in some 
spark of goodness in the wretch who appears to others so wholly vile. The 
faith and the love shame our impatience by the glimpse they seem to give 
us of the infinite long-suffering of a divine compassion. It is rash to imagine 
that patience exhausted in the short space of our earthly life. We know 
not what succession of experiences may be needed before the vision of love 
and goodness awakens a degraded soul to the hideousness of its own con- 
dition. And it may be that, in the end, no single soul shall be “cast as 
rubbish to the void, when God has made the pile complete.” The idea of a 
final restoration seems to many minds the belief most consonant with our 
idea of the divine perfection and the ultimately constraining power of the 
good. To think otherwise is, for Browning, to confess a failure of the 
divine plan for the soul in question; “which must not be.” It is the solu- 
tion which commends itself to us as appropriate wherever a real self has 
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come into being, were it only through rebellion and active sin. Spiritual 
energy may be shown in the pursuit of evil as well as of good. 

But what of the “frustrate ghosts” who have taken no sides, who seem 
never to have achieved selfhood by an act of personal choice at all? If we 
insist that every such “soul” must go on for ever, are we not allowing 
ourselves to be swayed by the conception of a soul-thing created once for 
all by God? But there is no soul (in any sense relevant to our present 
question) except the unified personality built up by our own acts. In the 
absence of such a personality, how can the question of an immortal destiny 
be properly said to arise? It is contrary to every principle of the spiritual 
life to conceive of immortality as a gift thrust upon a man without his active 
co-operation. Those who have not known “immortal longings” are not 
wronged if that is not granted which they have never sought. The ideal 
of universal restoration, if it is allowed to harden into a dogma, involves a 
danger and may easily lay itself open to the same criticism as the vaunted 
law of automatic progress in which the nineteenth century so profoundly be- 
lieved. The operation of this natural law was to carry the race to ever 
higher heights, quite irrespective of the conscious co-operation of indi- 
viduals, of their sluggish inertia or their open resistance. To proclaim uni- 
versal restoration in similar fashion as a necessary law of the universe is to 
ignore the fact that, in the nature of the case, the destiny of a self-conscious 
spirit is committed to itself and depends upon a personal choice. To assure 
people that, whatever they do, all will come right in the end is not an effec- 
tive method of awakening them to the gravity of decisions here and now, 
which bind upon the soul the fetters of habit and make it ever more diffi- 
cult to find the way back. 

You will gather from those passages that I do not believe in the 
unending existence of everything born in human shape. Where life is lived 
entirely on an animal level, there seems no reason whatever to suppose that 
the life does not come to an end with the death of the body. But where 
there are any stirrings of higher things, such desires, faint and flickering as 
they may be, seem to justify the admission of the individual to further 
opportunity when this earthly stage is ended. 





On Books and Preaching 


J. V. MotpENHAWER 


contains the rehearsal for the coming show in which the King and 

the Duke are to be co-stars. “A little something to answer 
encores with” was needed, and the Duke hit upon the brilliant idea of a 
recitation of Hamlet’s Soliloquy. The King should declaim, the Duke 
would teach him the lines. “I haven’t got it in the book—but I reckon 
I can piece it out from memory.” The famous passage emerged—from 
memory—in the following surprising form: 

To be or not to be that is the bare bodkin 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would fardels bear, till Birnam Wood do come to Dunsinane. 

But that the fear of something after death 

Murders the innocent sleep, 

Great nature’s second course 

And makes us rather sling the arrows of outrageous fortunane, 

Then fly to others that we know not of. 

I should like to quote all of it, but this will serve, as it very well does, for an 
instructive parable; since the noble mind that we see here o’erthrown is a 
mind like our own, tenacious and undependable and erratic, and never 
more so than in its rash demonstration of the power of memory. The 
Duke is an almost perfect example of the man who read once, but reads no 
longer. 

Is it possible that this is the case of many preachers? We learned to 
read. During a number of disciplinary years we continued to read. Under 
pressure perhaps, but read we did. And now? I am constantly meeting 
fellow-ministers who deplore the fact that their reading has fallen sadly 
into arrears. They seem to have an almost helpless feeling about it. And 
I always listen to them with embarrassed uneasiness. 

My attitude is due to the fact that I know in part at least what is 
wrong. These men have lost their zest for reading. Some of them may 
never have been what used to be called great readers. All of them have 
accepted their neglect of reading as something about which little can be 
done. And somewhere in the back of their minds are reasons—of a sort. 

124 


()*= of the pleasantest chapters in Huckleberry Finn is that which 
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One reassuring reflection is that there is something like pagan intellectuality 
or a mere decorative accomplishment in being well-read; after all a good 
forthright manly Christian sort of mind is much more wholesome. It is 
not hard to fall back on the ancient prejudice of Christianity against other 
learning than its own. Great and good men have repudiated the culture 
of their youth because of its pagan color. But these many whom we see 
turning their backs upon literature to-day are not Augustines. They are 
more like men accepting defeat than like saints who have chosen the hard 
path. 

If the choice had to be made between a clever intellectual acrobat full 
of the airs and graces of easy familiarity with the world’s art and learning 
and a plain, earnest and untutored expositor of the one Book there could 
obviously be no hesitation. The preacher of the Gospel must mean busi- 
ness. The man who makes the pulpit a stage for acts of personal exhibition- 
ism in science and letters is displaying a pitiful and nauseating travesty 
of the art of preaching. Fortunately the preacher of this kind is a very 
rare bird. So rare indeed that his occasional appearance is a comparatively 
trivial symptom. But of another sort we have so large a number that 
their case compels thoughtful consideration. These are the men who, 
naturally endowed with talents not at all mean and often really conspicu- 
ous, fall away from their natural abilities by failing to establish and main- 
tain contact with the world’s great literature. They lose in one way or 
another their eagerness to read what they ought to read, which, had they 
followed an early sense of obligation and a little natural liking for it, they 
would by now be enjoying as so necessary to life that they could not pos- 
sibly do without it. 

The reasons for the preacher’s neglect of books are in fact hardly 
worth considering separately. All are to be traced to the one assumption 
that books may be neglected without serious hurt to himself or to his work. 
There is no need even to plead lack of time, the answer being that time is 
always found for what is desirable or essential. If reading is neglected, it 
is because something else is considered more pleasant or more useful. And 
books are easily displaced by other activities and interests when a man is sure 
that these things matter and that reading does not. 


The only really important question therefore is whether books are 
essential to the excellent performance of the preacher’s duty. Let us con- 
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sider for a little the use of illustration in sermons. We may ignore for the 
moment the string of anecdote which is strictly contemporaneous, that for 
example in which those remarkable souls Gandhi and Kagawa and Albert 
Schweitzer have been compelled to furnish an increasingly stale refreshment. 
It remains evident that the preacher cannot do without historical figures 
like St. Francis and Martin Luther, Wyclif, Thomas 4 Kempis, Savonarola 
and John Wesley, to say nothing of useful political figures like Washington 
and Lincoln and Cromwell. It is easy to say, dismiss them, they have 
served their turn and earned their repose. But this is not the right answer. 
These and their kindred are eternally alive. They ought to march through 
our sermons even as they live and breathe in the minds of those who know 
them. But they ought not, as they so often do, pass into and out of a dis- 
course on religion with the futile and momentary noisiness of tired supers 
bearing spear and shield in a Roman mob scene. If the buried majesty 
of Denmark is to visit the watches of our night, let it be now and then 
at least in his habit as he lived. “I can call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
cries Owen Glendower. “Why so can I,” is Hotspur’s retort, “And so 
can any man. But will they come when you do call for them?” Come 
they will if that which summons them be not a sketchy and shadowy recol- 
lection of some floating anecdote, but the pressure and warmth of a whole 
life story that you have just been reading. What is the tale of Jeanne 
d’Arc to you? A vision of saints at Domremy, a ride to Poitiers, a flutter 
of bright pennons on the walls of Orleans, a shining solemnity at Rheims, 
a wisp of smoke in the market square at Rouen? No, “by the splendor of 
God,” as Duke William used to say, not so much as that unless in one 
full-bodied story of her blessed life you have been in the company that 
followed her, even sitting in the room of her judgment and condemnation 
and pressing close enough to the stake to hear her cry “Jesus!” When 
you have lived through that as an experience in reading you may call her 
to your side in a sermon and she will come. All that you have felt of com- 
passion, humility, and admiration is alive with something like honest 
knowledge. You have journeyed to the place where she was to be found 
and thus you can lift the eyes of men to behold her for themselves. 

In how many sermons and essays has Cromwell made his appearance 
just long enough to say “He will go farthest who knows not where he is 
going.” But why, we ask; and where? There will be some reading to 
be. done before you know that. And not until the background has been 
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firmly drawn in by reading will the full significance of the words be felt. 
Read, and not only do the old current stories come to life but an endless 
succession of fresh and living tales of man and his mysterious ways passes 
before you. They people your memory and wait their turn to fix the 
meaning of a declaration of principle or a vision of truth. Whether the 
speaker knows it or not, most of his best illustrative material has been 
drawn from books. And it is well that every single one of them should 
come not second-hand, and by just penalty a little second-rate, by being 
bagged from another speaker, but discovered or at least re-discovered in 
the place where he lives. “That sermon was yours to-day—it’s going to be 
mine next Sunday,” said a frank young plagiarist to a friend whose ser- 
monic effectiveness had held his fast attention. The answer was a rather 
grim silence which might have been thus interpreted, “Take it and wel- 
come, on two conditions: first, that you work it through for yourself; and 
that, also for yourself, you find the living creatures who acted and spoke 
for the truth when they were called. But do not on your peril snatch their 
words and their deeds from my lips. Go meet them yourself in the books 
where they live.” 

How many times are the ears of our auditors cheated with scraps of 


poetical quotation not infrequently garbled by a treacherous memory, only 
because we have not been at the pains of finding our way back to the source 
of our material. Only less often, though cited correctly, the lines do not 
march because we ourselves do not know quite what they mean. Here is 
a very famous passage from Browning: 


“Just when we are safest, there’s a sun-set touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again,— 
The grand Perhaps!” 


What chorus ending? Any one of three or four or half a dozen? In 
how many sermons might that hard-worked handful of lines from Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology have come alive with a life beyond its own obvious 
vitality if the man who recited the words had gone far enough to demon- 
strate for himself just what Euripides was doing in that company. 
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Oh these winged words! What amazingly powerful pinions they 
must have that flutter on so many crooked flights and are still able to sail so 
high and so straight when they are released to soar on their proper and 
spacious ways. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 


Is there anything more than a vague and somewhat pleasing humanism in 
that Shakespearean line, invariably quoted by itself, quite shorn of its 
context. Mark how different is the sound if you cite the rest of it: 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 

That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted.” 


There is an arrow you can hear the thump of as it sinks into the target. 


What a meaningless parade of sentiment it is to set great store by 
literacy if, having learned to read, we ignore the opportunity reading 
offers of becoming familiar with the most magnificent things that have been 
written. I applaud heartily the young man attending night school in New 
York who replied, when asked by a well-meaning stranger how he expected 
the study he was engaged upon to foster advancement in his career, “Oh, I 
am not thinking of that. I am doing this for my own satisfaction.” To 
read what you like, and to learn to like that which is more worth liking, 
these are not opposites but in one line of continuous practice. To learn by 
progress through weeks and months that zest leads on to the improvement 
of taste and that the increasing rigorousness of demand for real excellence 
makes not for less but for more zest, this is one of the pure joys of what is 
rightly named the good life. 

Here is certainly no guess work. Here I know by my own discovery 
that something is done in the soul that is a part of the process of sancti- 
fication. By my reading of books I am made more apt for the apprehen- 
sion of the meanings which life offers—but offers always as it were a little 
withdrawn behind the too evident event and the too visible person. We see 
so habitually only that which is thrust into the foreground, be it a noisy 
child, a tiresome old gentleman, or a sleepy business-man in the congre- 
gation. It is one concern of great literature to show us the action and 
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passion of souls in these bodies; and if we are constant in our attendance 
upon men and women of genius we shall be learning every day how insight 
is to be had for transmuting the merely visible scene. To be able to serve 
as we ought in the ministry we must win this power to translate swiftly 
and charitably and wisely the little that we see, often so slight as to be 
quite deceptive, into the reality which we must feel and know and respond 
to with a gentleness or a sharpness evoked by the thing itself, never by its 
mere seeming. In every such actual encounter with life, if our minds are 
enlightened enough to be sensible of its inner significance, that within which 
passeth show, we are ready to deal with it by mere understanding. And 
the occasions are not few in which this unfogged comprehension is the one 
thing needful and no word of advice or reproof or pity need be added. 
With complete sense of responsibility for what I am saying I declare that 
these lessons in understanding are to be had in books. After all, this is the 
way we learn authoritatively about the Christian religion itself. We come 
into closest contact with the Lord Jesus by constant reading of the Gospels. 
And a huge part of the literature of this western Christendom is a vast and 
various succession in the interpretation of life according to Christ’s teaching. 
The witless perversity of our bad doctrines about our fellow-men and our 
bad treatment of them as well as the follies and self-betrayals of our own 
hearts, these must suffer the harsh correction administered by the great 
minds that have not only seen man’s life but have known the meaning 
of it. It may be critically inept to speak of Charles Dickens as a reformer of 
society but there can be no doubt that many of his scenes and characters are 
almost wholly parables on the failure of a Christian civilization to be Chris- 
tian. And any man who wants to go on with the theme of those two stories 
of Christ’s dealing with unfortunate women, the one in Luke 7, the 
other in the eighth chapter of John, will find at least four tremendous 
elucidations quite outside his shelf of critical and expository commentaries. 
One is a famous chapter in Lecky’s History of European Morals, the 
second is the Scarlet Letter, the third is Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, the fourth is Tess of the d’Urbervilles. 

When I read Jesus’ words “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Heavenly Father forgive you,” the commentary with full 
illustration is in Measure for Measure and Les Misérables. The tragedy 


. of parenthood—foolish, fond, possessive, tyrannical, devoted, and pathetic 


—is written in King Lear, Pére Goriot, and the End of the Tether. The 
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réle of martyrdom, beginning in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, stretches 
on endlessly to take up the names of those who died centuries later, 
Savonarola and Huss, Servetus and Giordano Bruno, More and Fisher, 
Anne Askew and Coligny and Father Jogues. The celebration of Christ- 
mas is not complete for us who speak English without a re-reading of the 
Christmas Carol and, for myself at any rate, the first part of Te Seven Poor 
Travellers. The queer mingling of the joys and sorrows of man, so 
mysteriously born, so inexplicably urged in his wayward endeavors, so 
heavily punished for his little sins, so often escaping by his very obtuseness, 
happy in his accidental success, willing to die rather than wait long for 
deliverance, meeting the retribution that pretends to be just punishment 
but is only the sickeningly inevitable result of adverse circumstances—is 
not the whole story written in the Book of Job, the Greek dramas, the 
tragedies of Shakespeare, the stories of Faust and of Tamburlaine, of the 
Mayor of Casterbridge and the Master Builder, of Colonel Newcome and 
Huckleberry Finn and Don Quixote and the Dynasts. And the love of 
Jesus for children, is not that beautiful mood alive for ever not only in 
the Gospel scenes but in the tales of Andersen and Kenneth Grahame and 
A. A. Milne? “He hath set eternity in his heart,” or should it be “the 
world”? Either or both, that which God hath set in the heart of man, man 
has transplanted to live its myriad-colored life in the books he has written. 


Then there is that absorbing business in the life of every preacher, the 
use of words. I am not concerned here with what used to be called the 
enlarging of our vocabulary. The words I am thinking of are most of them 
quite common; the magic is in the extraordinary effects that are achieved 
by competent management of them. Most of us are spoiled by too much 
and too ready admiration of purple patches and the rather obvious attrac- 
tions of epigrams and like adventures in verbal neatness and compactness. 
All this is right enough in its place but facility of this kind easily gets out 
of hand. These arrangements of word and phrase are bad masters although 
good enough servants. What counts most is such choice and ordering of 
words that the idea or the picture drawn by words before the mind shall 
possess and display at once clearness of perception, sharpness of outline, and 
the presence of a light within the complete phrase. How shall we ever 
learn to use these wonderful tools, the words of our common language, 
without keeping company, intimate and admiring and curious, with those 
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who were and are masters of their craft? You may illustrate my meaning 
for yourself by doing what I shall do now. Open the English Bible, prefer- 
ably the Authorized Version, wherever you will, and let your finger and 
your eye go down the page together till you’re content to stop. I light 
upon this: 

And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people: and as one gathereth 

eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth; and there was none that moved the 
wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. 
Remember we are concerned for the moment with one thing only, the choice 
and arrangement of words to present an idea or to limn a picture before the 
mind. That the idea, the image, the figure of speech were all ready for 
the translator detracts almost not at all from the credit he deserves. 
Through these two score words we have been made to enter the stout heart 
of the King of Assyria. Which is just what the writer intended. 

It is in books by masters of English speech that we must grow familiar 
with the necessary and delightful skill in the use of words, a skill without 
which an excellent idea is never brought, first to clear-cut realization, and 
after to adequate expression. It may indeed be said that an idea is not 
properly born into the world until it be clothed with the words which are so 
much its own that they are the very flesh of its spirit. And it is a sad offense 
against the dignity of a thought when we are content to utter it in any 
huddle of slipshod and slovenly phrasing that may drift out of a half- 
attentive mind. 

Perhaps I have imperiled my thesis by offering so good an illustra- 
tion from the Bible since I am endeavoring to make a case for reading in 
general. I could be tempted into arguing that if we were to treat the 
Bible for what it is and read it for delight in reading, going through it as a 
remarkable library of sixty-six little books, we should have for a while at 
least all the exercise in letters we need. But it is better to pass on and 
illustrate the art of diction in some citations from profane authors. I choose 
almost at random from the few books that are at hand. 

The following is part of one of Coleridge’s aphorisms in the Aids to 
Reflection. You are to observe again the choice and management of 
words in the actual elucidation of thought. 


. the most frequent impediment to men’s turning the mind inward upon 


themselves i is that they are afraid of what they shall find there. ‘There is an aching 


hollowness in the bosom, a dark cold speck at the heart, an obscure and boding sense 
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of the somewhat that must be kept out of sight of the conscience; some secret lodger, 
whom they can neither resolve to eject or retain. 

There is only one word in the sixty odd that we do not use every day and 
even that one is good old common English understood by every one. Now 
turn to an American volume of the eighteen-fifties, only within the last 
couple of decades recognized for the masterpiece it is, Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick. We are listening to Father Mapple as he draws near the end 
of his sermon on Jonah. 

Then God spake unto the fish; and from the shuddering cold and blackness of 
the sea the whale came breeching up toward the warm and pleasant sun and all the 
delights of air and earth, and vomited out Jonah upon the dry land; when the word 
of the Lord came a second time; and Jonah bruised and beaten,—his ears like two 
sea-shells still multitudinously murmuring of the ocean—Jonah did the Almighty’s 
bidding. 

It is a lesson in English composition to observe how direct quotation, para- 
phrase and original imaginative narrative are used in making this solid and 
at the same time splendid paragraph. 

I must make room for one more or I shall be leaving out a great 
favorite of my own. James Boswell is for the greater part of the time the 
eminent showman of biography, engaged exclusively in the presentation 
of his star Dr. Samuel Johnson. Yet see what his long practice with 
words enables him to do at a moment when he is moved to say something 
warmly and finely expressive of the affection joining together two human 
hearts. 

We cannot tell the precise moment when friendship is formed. As in filling a 

vessel drop by drop, there is at last a drop which makes it run over, so in a series of 
kindnesses there is at last one that makes the heart run over. 
It is quite probable that Boswell picked up the figure somewhere. But the 
sound taste which he displays in the choice of words and his nice ordering 
of them show him an excellent artist in language achieving his aim with 
the utmost simplicity and directness. We catch the meaning and the grace 
with one quick reading. Let him who would justly appreciate the art 
close the book, rewrite the passage and compare his paraphrase with the 
original. 

Must we be reminded how many others there are who are ready to 
teach us how words may be used in English prose? Do we not without 
prompting recall the names of Jeremy Taylor, Richard Baxter, and Wil- 
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liam Law among clergymen; such historians as Gibbon, Carlyle, and 
Pollard and the two Trevelyans; masters of letters, critics, and observers 
like Addison and Swift, Lamb, Coleridge, and Hazlitt. I should have 
liked to cite here a passage from the last named, if only to show how right 
Robert Louis Stevenson was when he wrote “We may be very fine fellows 
but we can’t write like William Hazlitt.” 


Well, well, all this pother to demonstrate the obvious! All but to say 
to preachers who do not read, Fie and for shame! I may even have seemed 
to be saying with Touchstone 


“We that have good wits have much to answer for.” 


Yet you know well that it is base ingratitude to great and noble minds to 
scorn them. Let us abandon for all time the wretched excuse that we are 
too busy. A dear friend of mine, an eminent scholar, told me once that he 
had found himself, in the process of employment upon his particular task, 
growing neglectful of pure literature. “I resolved,” he said, “never to go 
to bed until I had spent at least a quarter of an hour reading in some 
English classic. At the end of the first year I was surprised to discover how 
much I had read.” What happier surprise could any man ask than that? 

Some day when preachers have learned that men of kindred crafts, 
whose business is with words and ideas, sweat and grunt under the com- 
pulsion of their own artistic conscience to achieve something like perfection 
of utterance; some day when we men of what is named a Divine calling 
have been sufficiently instructed to recognize and despise the diffuse banality 
of our ill-considered and carelessly-constructed discourses and to recognize 
with shame that this wretched performance is not only unworthy of our 
theme but far below our own best—were that best laboriously sought—in 
that day we shall be readers all, for delight and for necessity, to the glory 
of God and for the good of our souls. 

















The Catholic Church and the Modern 
Mind’ 
REVIEWED By Gaius JACKSON SLOssER 


MONG the more thoughtful leaders of Christianity to-day there is 
an increasing realization that the ecumenical catholic evangelical 
Christian faith and life at the center of the body of the invisible 

church, without which it ceases to be, is in very real conflict with forces 
and factors sufficiently virile and subtle to cause much disregard of the 
historic lines of division in the church in the effort to gain the certain 
victory. The realization of the seriousness of this conflict is common to 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. I do not have reference to the 
supposed enemies of the essential gospel singled out by the literalists or any 
of those reactionaries who have no place for responsible historical criticism 
or for the assured findings of science. There is not the slightest danger 
that the advance of the Kingdom and Church of Christ will ever be 
hindered by the courageous, sober, sometimes iconoclastic pursuit of truth. 
Having said this, it does not follow that the historic divisions of 
Christendom, as they are now constituted, are eternal. Protestantism, 
especially, by virtue of its stress upon the universal priesthood of believers, 
upon individual approach to the Scriptures regarded as final authority, upon 
revolt against centralized ecclesiastical despotism, upon, in many instances, 
the aid or control of the local state, and upon the inward experience of 
redemption, has ever been maintaining a precarious existence so far as 
being a united efficient entity is concerned. It has also suffered much by 
many non-Roman Catholic sects being classed as Protestant which never 
were and are not now historically in the Protestant line of descent. In 
certain lands Protestantism, except for increasing movements toward visible 
unity, is in danger of temporary eclipse. Roman Catholicism has diversity 
in unity, that unity being hierarchical and visible. Protestantism, on the 
whole, has much of anarchy with a corresponding loss of convincing wit- 
ness. These major divisions of Christendom are now being driven closer 


2 The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind. By Robert Bakewell Morrison, S.J. New York: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. $2.00. 
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together by common foes in the shape of deadly errors which pose as 
sound scholarly conclusions in the present worldly mind. 

This book under review clearly indicates how Roman Catholic leaders 
of thought single out these deadly errors and, at the same time, show a 
remarkable degree of sympathy for the best interests of the whole gospel 
and for the church, even among those whom formerly they have so viciously 
attacked. This is not to say that in this volume we have a Protestant 
apologetic! On the contrary, it is designed as a text to keep Roman Catholic 
students true to their church in the midst of modern tendencies. Knowing 
that the truly scholarly will revolt if later they find that falsehoods were 
used to convince, the author has constructed a text which all Protestants 
might very well ponder except for the frequent harking back to Aquinas, 
and for Chapter V, which very seriously misrepresents the Reformation, 
also for Chapter XII, wherein there is complete failure to prove that Christ 
transmitted his authority to the line of Reman popes. Of course the atti- 
tude of the Roman Church toward Christian reunion as indicated by quo- 
tation in the opening chapter, namely, “(Come to me and learn of me how 
God wills men to practice religion. There is but one way. That is the 
way I teach,” displays such a pitiful amount of dogmatic egotism that except 
for the fact that, irrespective of its falsehood and its iniquitous presump- 
tion, it is the Roman attitude, it does not deserve the attention of serious 
scholarship. 

By the use of half truths the author concedes that the church was filled 
with immorality “around 1550.” Why choose the year 1550? Every 
scholarly unbiased history of the nine hundred years preceding 1517 indi- 
cates that except for splendid examples to the contrary, especially the mo- 
nastic reformers, the great missionaries and the great “forerunners” of the 
Reformation, there were periods of “papal pornocracy” and an increasing 
amount of unspeakable commercialized iniquity and un-Christlike ecclesi- 
asticism. Why is it that the Roman Church in this book and elsewhere 
boasts of the superiority of her morality? Is it not because that therein lies 
that church’s greatest historic weakness? What about the immoral prac- 
tices that have ever arisen in connection with Romanism when it has 
operated at length alone as in South America, Mexico and Spain? One of 
Protestantism’s distinctive contributions, whenever it has been true to its 


" genius, is the realization of private and social morality together with 


dynamic holiness, all impelling to ethical reform. Indeed, in these latter 
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days, so far as certain portions of Protestantism are concerned, it is due to 
the disproportionate stressing of reform movements, to the neglect of the 
priestly and teaching functions of the church, that these portions of Prot- 
estantism now find themselves greatly weakened as efficient ecclesiastical 
entities. No church can thrive upon prophetic and reform activities alone. 
The apostles, priests or presbyters or elders, evangelists and teachers should 
be placed in greater control, taking care that instead of reviving, establish- 
ing and increasing Protestant sectarianism, there now be re-realized, in 
historical continuity, the early evangelical catholic church which, though 
marked by wholesome diversity, yet was one, holy, catholic, apostolic and 
prophetic under the guidance of the Spirit of God. Taking the whole of 
Christendom into purview, very substantial progress has been made toward 
this goal since the beginning of the last century. Unless Protestants give 
large place to apostolic leadership which shall place especial emphasis upon 
the priestly, preaching and teaching functions about a united altar, there is 
serious danger that there will be no worshiping congregations at their 
Bethels, Gilgals and Jerusalems where the prophets may prophesy. Moral 
and social reform can only be permanently sustained when backed intelli- 
gently by the majority of the people worshiping God unitedly in love in the 
beauty of holiness. 

What are these deadly errors to be found within present-day thinking 
which parade as being the product of exact scholarship, which are enemies 
to essential Christianity whether Protestant or Roman Catholic and which 
are pointed out in part in this volume? In each case these errors are the 
result of defective scholarship, especially of a very inaccurate or superficial 
knowledge of Christian history. The most pitiful aspect is that much 
which seeks to pass as scientific scholarship in the field of religion and 
theology is clearly unscientific, for it displays a total ignorance of the 
empirically gained experiences of church history. Take, for example, much 
that is published under the title of “New Protestantism.” A cursory 
examination will reveal that this is simply old-time Socinianism, positivism, 
gnosticism, neo-Platonism, unitarianism, latitudinarianism, eclecticism or 
antinomianism parading under a slightly different dress. The lessons of 
history are to the effect that any or all of these bring deadness and sterility 
into the Church of Christ. Certain of the deadly errors indicated in the 
treatise under examination are: 

1. That it is a matter of indifference, yes, it is to be preferred, that 
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Christian truths in statement be left in an indeterminate state of flux never 
to be formed into definite propositions that may be stated with conviction 
and authority. In answer it may be said that Protestantism suffers from a 
type of orthodoxy based on an untenable biblical literalism. But there is 
an orthodoxy of the Christian message if it is still to be Christian. Chris- 
tianity presents a body of revealed truth and life breaking in upon the 
merely human sphere which is something more than the cumulative experi- 
ences and wisdom of the race. It is not within the province of this article 
to set forth what constitutes the essentials of this body of revealed truth 
and life. Briefly put, this truth and life are to be found in the ecumenical 
faith of the Christian Church. Whatever formulation may be made of it 
into propositions, the result should not be literally but historically imposed 
and proclaimed with clearness and authority. It should also be remembered 
that the essential ‘truths of the Christian gospel can neither be fully appre- 
hended nor effectively proclaimed by one.who does not for himself truly 
know Christ as his Lord and Redeemer. Probably the greatest immediate 
need of both Roman Catholic and Protestant intellectuals is that they 
become practically scientific and make trial of Jesus Christ in the laboratory 
of their own personal experience. Thoroughgoing scholarship will also 
take due note of the vicious effects resulting when the historic faith is 
divested of its essentials and will govern itself accordingly. 

2. That the church, one, holy, catholic, apostolic and prophetic, was 
not a part of the plan of Christ, is not an essential part of the whole 
gospel message, indeed is more or less a hindrance to the realization of the 
kingdom of Christ. In answer to this I would submit my humble opinion, 
arising as the result of study of the Old Testament view of the “congrega- 
tion of Israel,” which view Jesus evidently inherited and accepted, and as 
the result of the study of the earliest viewpoints as to the nature and 
necessity of the church as set forth in the New Testament and in the earlier 
patristic texts, that Jesus must have said far more than is recorded in con- 
nection with his determined effort “to continue to construct” his church, 
against which the gates of hades are not to prevail. I am convinced that in 
spite of the Roman Catholic errors in going too far in this matter by making 
use of unhistoric tradition, that church is much nearer to the real truth than 
the Protestant liberals with their well-known viewpoints. The Romanists 
‘are mistaken in identifying their church with Christ’s visible and invisible 
kingdom. To be sure, in the last analysis the true visible kingdom of 
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Christ is practically identical with the visible true Church of Christ. Chris- 
tianity is essentially social as well as individualistic. This being so, it finds 
its highest expression in the visible organism or body of Christ, that is, the 
church. In the realization of the kingdom of Christ, that realization must 
logically begin within Christ’s own followers. Protestantism, in its present 
anarchistic, disunited, nationalistic condition, represents almost a total con- 
tradiction opposed to the realization of Christ’s unified Lordship and 
Priesthood. Protestants ought to know that their zeal for the imposition 
of the social implications of the gospel will lead them to begin “first at 
Jerusalem” before they have the moral right to reform the outside world. 
In the reactions in connection with the Reformation much of the whole 
gospel message regarding the necessity for the unified Church of Christ 
that is visible and efficient was lost sight of and is now neglected. 

It is interesting to note that this textbook designed to assure the Roman 
Catholic student that Romanism is not hostile to the best things in modern 
thinking, in scientific and historical research, wholly omits the papal en- 
cyclicals in condemnation of modernism. I refer to the “Syllabus of Errors” 
of Pius IX of 1864; to the condemnation of “Americanism” by Leo XIII in 
his letter to Cardinal Gibbons in 1899; to the three deliverances of Pius X, 
that is, his “Lamentabili sane exitu” of July, 1907, his “Pascendi dominici 
gregis” of September, 1907, and his “vaferrimum hominum genus, mod- 
ernistas” of September, 1910. While certain tendencies mentioned in these 
pronouncements deserved condemnation, their main spirit and substance 
is that of medieval scholasticism, which, for the most part, was and is the 
very negation of the historical and scientific method of approach. Had the 
author included these papal messages verbatim, he would have defeated the 
purpose of his book. The Roman Church studiously avoids repeating the 
blunders made in connection with Galileo so far as empirical science is con- 
cerned. She does not subscribe to the views and methods of the literalistic 
fundamentalists. But in the field of theological science and, to a very large 
extent, in the field of ecclesiastical polity, medieval dogmatism still rules 
supreme in Catholicism. 
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Book Reviews 


Preachers Present Arms. By Ray H. 
ABRAMS. New York: Round 
Table Press. $2.50. 


Tuis is a terrible book—terrible be- 
cause of the truth which it tells by means 
of perfectly authentic quotations. In 
my judgment it is one of the most 
terrific indictments of war ever penned. 
Many books have shown what war does 
to men’s bodies, and some have shown 
what it does to men’s minds; but no 
other book that I know of so completely 
demonstrates the fact that war makes 
fools of men. “Preachers present 
arms.” ‘They do when war comes; the 
vast majority of them do. They lay 
aside their former convictions, and pre- 
sent arms. They repudiate their former 


teachings, and present arms. ‘They stop 
preaching love, mercy, forgiveness, the 
overcoming of evil with good; they pro- 
claim a “holy” war, and present arms. 
They convert their churches into recruit- 


ing stations. ‘They present Christ in 
khaki, a Christ who is made to say that 
those who take the sword in a righteous 
cause shall be called saints and heroes. 
They listen to the voice, not of God, but 
of Cxsar. They believe everything that 
they are told by Casar’s propagandists. 
They believe the unbelievable—atrocity 
stories that no one should allow himself 
to credit, no one who has any faith in 
man, no one who has ever said and be- 
lieved that man is a son of God. They 
not only believe but repeat these stories; 
or they hint that things have been done, 
are daily being done, that cannot be 
spoken. ‘They allow themselves to hate, 
‘to give vent to hatred, to stir up hatred 
in the hearts of others—all in the name 


of the holy wrath of God! Yet they 
are not wolves in sheep’s clothing. They 
are not contemptible hypocrites. ‘They 
are good men of whom war has made 
fools, 

That, in substance, is what is said— 
and proved—in Preachers Present Arms. 
Which leads me to say that this is one 
of the most terrific indictments of war 
ever penned; for if war does this to 
preachers, what must it do to millions of 
men who have never had any compar- 
able opportunity to develop intellectual 
and moral inhibitions? 

It may and should be said that in 1917 
few American preachers were intellec- 
tually prepared for the coming of a war. 
One of them (myself) knew next to 
nothing about the underlying causes of 
the World War, had no suspicion that 
idealistic slogans were a shining conceal- 
ment of brutal facts. And there were 
others, many others, in the same leaky 
boat. ‘This, of course, was no excuse 
for a weak and tragic repudiation of the 
Christian gospel. It was, perhaps, a par- 
tial excuse for the feeling of many 
preachers that in the situation which had 
developed war was the lesser of two 
evils. ‘The moral, of course, is plain: 
preachers must keep themselves in- 
formed, well informed, concerning the 
political and economic situation lest they 
be tricked again into the taking of a posi- 
tion which is both intellectually and 
morally stultifying. 

Doctor Abrams devotes several pages 
to ministerial conversions, which is just, 
for not a few preachers have bitterly 
repented and publicly confessed their 
war-time folly. Proper attention is also 
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given to the fact that thousands of 
clergymen, including many too young 
to have any distinct recollection of the 
War, have now publicly stated that they 
will not bless another war or in any way 
participate in it. Yet the author of 
Preachers Present Arms does not appear 
to be very hopeful of any consistent and 
heroic stand on the part of the clergy in 
the event of another war. He finally 
says, “If any forecast of the actions of 
the clergy in the next war be attempted, 
a historic fact of extreme importance 
cannot be overlooked. In this country 
at least many of the ministers have re- 
pented after every big war and sworn 
never to bless another. As Devere Allen 
has pointed out, in between wars anti- 
war resolutions have been prevalent and 
exceedingly popular. Yet when the 
country called upon its yoemanry to do 
battle for Old Glory the preachers led 
the attack.” The implication of this 
statement is not flattering, but this at 
least may be said: as a means of fortify- 
ing himself in his present pacifistic posi- 
tion no preacher could do better than 
read and keep on his desk a red-jacketed 
copy of Preachers Present Arms. 
Ernest Fremont TITtte. 

First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Christian Mission in the Mod- 
ern World. By Wit.1am Davip 
SCHERMERHORN. , New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


Ir is encouraging to note that the 
literature of Foreign Missions is rapidly 
increasing. ‘The present volume is one 
of the best of recent books on the sub- 
ject and it should be read by all who 
have been either disturbed or gratified by 
the report of the Laymen’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry. It does not deal directly 
with that much-discussed volume, which 


is only incidentally mentioned. It does 
supply the historic information regarding 
the foreign missionary enterprise which 
the members of the Laymen’s Inquiry 
either ignored or did not possess, and in 
the light of which many of their opin- 
ions appear superficial. 

Doctor Schermerhorn has the back- 
ground of five years’ experience as a 
Methodist missionary in India, a knowl- 
edge of history that led to his election as 
professor of church history and missions 
in Garrett Biblical Institute, the presi- 
dency of the American Society .of 
Church History, and membership in the 
Round-the-World Deputation of that 
Society to study the churches in mission- 
ary lands. His former volume on 
Beginnings of the Christian Church is 
favorably known to scholars. He has 
now put the fruits of his knowledge and 
experience into The Christian Mission 
in the Modern World. 

The author does not dwell on policies, 
methods or problems, but he presents the 
historic facts, an impressive array of 
them. After outlining in two short 
chapters the rise and growth of Chris- 
tianity and the evangelization of Europe, 
he devotes the major portion of his book 
to the Protestant missionary movement in 
the many fields in which work is con- 
ducted. The treatment of each field is 
necessarily brief. Only the salient facts 
are cited in a bird’s-eye-view, but it 
suffices to give the reader an idea of the 
majesty and worldwide sweep of the 
missionary enterprise. 

If one were disposed to be critical, 
one might say that the attempt to sum- 
marize in a single medium-sized volume 
the main facts regarding the ninety-five 
fields mentioned leaves many important 
facts out of the picture and at times 
makes the pages read like a succession of 
short encyclopedia articles. One might 
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point, too, to an occasional inaccuracy; 
for example, the reference on page 130 
to “the consulship” of Francis Sayre in 
Siam, whereas he was not consul but 
Adviser in Foreign Affairs to the 
Siamese Government. But such defects 
are of minor importance. The volume 
as a whole is admirable and authoritative, 
presenting a vast amount cf information 
in a succinct and readable form by one 
who says (p. 10) that “this book has 
been written by an evangelical Christian, 
who has a conviction that Christ is 
Saviour both of men and nations.” A 
full index makes the materials readily 
accessible for reference, and a map 
prefaces each major geographical section. 
ARTHUR J. Brown. 
Secretary Emeritus, Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


Christianity and Coercion. By 
Francis JoHN McConnELt. 
Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
$1.00. 


BisHop McConne tv has given us in 
this volume the kind of penetrating and 
thoughtful analysis of a Christian moral 
problem which we have learned to ex- 
pect from his pen. His volume abounds 
in shrewd insights and careful analyses. 
It is obviously prompted by the growing 
tendency in both conservative and radical 
camps to question the liberal hope of 
achieving a society in which voluntary 
co-operation and tolerance will supplant 
the traditional coercions of political and 
economic society. Bishop McConnell 
recognizes the inevitability of coercion in 
the larger relations of society. Unlike 
many liberals he sees the possibility of 
coercion not only in economic and politi- 
cal relations but in education (“intel- 
lectual compulsion”) and even in re- 
‘ligious communities (“The church and 
the higher coercions”). He knows, 
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therefore, that no absolute line can be 
drawn between the ideal of a free and 
brotherly community and the actual 
realities of our daily existence. But he 
wants the Christian conscience to func- 
tion in discovering the evil consequences 
of coercion, in pressing resolutely toward 
the ideal and in preventing the more vio- 
lent types of coercion. 

With this purpose I am in general 
agreement, but I am unable to find in 
Bishop McConnell’s statement of his 
case any clear-cut principle which might 
guide a Christian. On the whole he is 
more certain that violence must not be 
resorted to in a class conflict than in an 
international one. He has a real admira- 
tion for the conscientious objector “but, 
taking men as we find them, the idea 
(absolute pacifism) is a counsel of per- 
fection.” We may admire the conscien- 
tious objector, but most of us “will 
weaken in the day of battle.” The im- 
plication of this reasoning is that every 
Christian ought to be a conscientious ob- 
jector but that the human frailty of most 
of us prevents the attainment of the 
ideal. Yet he goes on to declare that 
non-pacifists have a right to argue “that 
the use of force may somehow lessen the 
need for the use of force. ‘This posi- 
tion is far from ideal; but taking the 
world as it is I think we can make a 
good argument for its being at least 
measurably Christian in this world of 
ours where nothing is fully Christian.” 
The position taken is a very relativistic 
one, but it is not altogether clear in the 
author’s mind whether he allows the 
relativism because of the inevitable 
weakness of most Christians or because 
Christians are bound to recognize the 
general limitations of an un-Christian 
world. 

Bishop McConnell is less willing to 
grant the protagonists of a new social 
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order the right to advocate coercion 
which he has reluctantly given to those 
who face the international situation. He 
thinks on the whole that the demand for 
force comes from “parlor socialists” who 
are frustrated because they seek futilely 
to bring about social change “by talking 
about it.” He thinks of the domestic 
social problem in terms of a minority of 
“dogmatic socialists who insist on our 
taking their program all at once” and in- 
sists that “there is no justification for 
starting a physical warfare on the ma- 
jority.” This, I submit, presupposes an 
insurrectionary type of socialism which 
may be preached in parlors, but has noth- 
ing to do with the realities of modern 
civilization where an old social system is 
breaking up, where neither it nor the 
radical group will have a clear majority 
of the community behind it, but where 
the threat of even a democratic socialism 
is almost certain to be met by armed re- 
sistance. In other words there is nothing 
in the realities of the class struggle which 
makes it any less a revelation of “this 
world of ours where nothing is fully 
Christian” than an__ international 
struggle. In both cases we confront the 
fact that in the world of collective hu- 
man behavior a fully rational and moral 
resolution of conflicting interests is not 
immediately possible; and we may have 
a right to doubt whether it will ever be 
fully realized. 

This does not mean that the Christian 
socialists who romantically believe that 
the Christian gospel can be exhausted in 
a radical venture with socialist objectives, 
are right. They are wrong because the 
new world which they hope will emerge 
from the almost certain struggles of the 
next decades will not be the Kingdom of 
God of which they have dreamed. But 
if it is assumed that in the world of 
politics and economics we are always 
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dealing and always will deal with prob- 
lems of rough rather than refined justice 
(not to speak of the Christian ideal of 
love) those who look realistically at the 
social struggle certainly have as much 
right to believe “that the use of force 
may somehow lessen the use of force” as 
have those who engage in international 
conflict. In my opinion they have just a 
little more right to believe it, for inter- 
national conflicts involve us in endless 
cycles of international hatred; but there 
is a slight chance that a new and some- 
what better society will actually emerge 
out of the tumults which we face in the 
next century as an old social system dies 
and a new one is. born. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


The Springs of Life. By James Rem. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.75. 


James Retr is one of a long line of 
British preachers, Matheson, Morrison, 
Watkinson, Jowett, all of whom have 
possessed a rare genius for “opening up 
the Scriptures.” A volume of sermons 
published in 1922 gave the author an 


assured place among the foremost 
preachers of his day. 

In his latest book, The Springs of 
Life, this rare insight into the deeper 
spiritual meanings of the Bible comes to 
its ripe maturity, and reveals him at his 
best. One is instantly impressed, as he 
opens the book, with the deep spiritual 
insight which is so characteristic of the 
best British preachers and Bible exposi- 
tors; that ability to see in many of the 
simplest and most familiar passages of 
Scripture those hidden spiritual meanings 
that are missed by the average Bible 
reader. This kind of insight is born not 
merely of a high type of mentality, but 
is largely the result of years of constant 
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and sympathetic study of the spiritual 
meanings of the Bible. 

The results of this spiritual mastery 
and understanding of Scripture are strik- 
ingly seen in this refreshing and stimu- 
lating volume. We in America, with 
our accustomed drive and hurriedness, 
have largely lost the art of meditation; 
the brooding of the soul in quiet mo- 
ments of spiritual fellowship with God. 
It is this rare power that Doctor Reid 
discloses in this book. As one reads and 
meditates, he becomes conscious that he 
is following one who has known what 
it means to enter the Holy of Holies. 
No one can read this book without being 
quickened in the secret places of his soul. 

Harry H. Beatrys. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


God or Man? A Study of the Value 
of God to Man. By James H. 
Leusa. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $2.75. 


Tue title of this book, “God or 
Man,” reveals the philosophical bias of 
the author. He is a dualist of the old 
naturalistic type who thinks that the 
supernatural or divine is excluded if an 
event is explained by “natural” law. 
The sub-title, “A Study of the Value of 
God to Man,” would have been truer to 
the content of the book if it had read, 
“An Attempt to Show that God or the 
Belief in Him is of much Harm and of 
very little Value to Man.” ‘The book 
is not a scientific treatise but a polemic 
against historic Christianity. “The au- 
thor, it is true, claims that he is not a 
materialist. He professes to believe “in 
the existence in the Universe of a Power 
or a Trend which makes for goodness 
and beauty.” But this belief does not 


‘figure at all in the main argument of the 


book nor does the author seem to have 


any real appreciation of its significance. 
So far as the real problem of the book is 
concerned, it might as well be elimi- 
nated. ‘The book as a whole is domi- 
nated by a crude naturalistic dualism. 

About twenty-five years ago Professor 
Leuba wrote a book, entitled 4 Psy- 
chological Study of Religion, in which 
he sought to prove that the whole Prot- 
estant empirical argument for religion is 
invalid because it rests on the assumption 
that there is in the religious experience 
of the Christian a miraculous element 
that defies “psychological explanation.” 
Now, it no doubt is true that here and 
there an ill advised apologist has ex- 
pressed himself in terms that admitted 
of such an interpretation of theological 
empiricism. But only a theological tyro 
would think of placing such a construc- 
tion upon the great empirical movement 
in theology represented by such men as 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Wobber- 
min. Whether Professor Leuba has 
ever read the works of these great theo- 
logians and of philosophers such as 
Bowne and Brightman, I do not know; 
but in any case he does not seem to have 
recovered from his early naturalistic 
obsession. He still naively thinks that 
the discovery of law dispenses with the 
need of God. That superstition had its 
day in the physical sciences and later in 
the biological sciences; and now it is 
having considerable vogue in the field 
of psychology. 

The book under consideration will 
perplex and deceive only the philosophi- 
cally illiterate. Those who have learned 
the elements of a sound philosophy will 
not only detect the false dualism be- 
tween God and man and between reli- 
gion and science that runs through the 
whole book; they will observe that the 
author confuses the question of origin 
with that of validity. The historical 
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origin of religion in various superstitious 
practices no more discredits religion 
than do the origin of astronomy in 
astrology and the origin of chemistry in 
alchemy discredit these sciences. But of 
this fact the author seems not to be 
aware. He, also, in using the word 
Absolute fails to distinguish between the 
“agnostic” conception of the term, the 
“logical” or pantheistic conception of it, 
and the “causal” or theistic conception of 
it. The last conception of the Absolute 
is entirely consistent with the historic 
Christian conception of God, despite 
Leuba’s assertion to the contrary. 
Equally serious is the author’s failure to 
distinguish between a “wish” and an 
“ought” philosophy of life. It is the 
latter that is dominant in all spiritual 
religion. But it plays very little if any 
part in the author’s explanation and 
evaluation of religious belief and re- 
ligious experience. He approaches life 
as a whole from the hedonistic stand- 
point, and to such a person religion fails 
to disclose its unique and essential nature. 
The strictures I have passed on the 
book have had to do with its underlying 
philosophy and its anti-religious polemic. 
Apart from that there is much interest- 
ing and valuable historical material in it. 
It is also a good illustration of the type 
of unbelief which the young college stu- 
dent faces to-day, and as such is worthy 
of careful reading. No matter how 
crude and fallacious its logic may be, it 
represents a popular current of thought 
with which the minister should be able 
to deal. ALBERT C. Knupson. 
Dean of Boston University 
School of Theology. 


Christ in the Silence. 
ANDREWS. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

HERE is a book athrill with life and 


By C. F. 
The 
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aflame with love. An adequate review 
must reach and reveal its throbbing heart. 
The attempt merely to estimate its liter- 
ary merit would miss its superlative 
value as a thing of life. Enough to say 
that it is written with such simplicity 
and sincerity, such warmth of human 
sympathy and fervor of Christian faith, 
that it will afford the appreciative and 
reverent reader truest pleasure as well as 
richest spiritual profit. As it is beyond 
mere criticism it is equally above mere 
praise. ‘Though a genuine contribution 
to the treasury of mystical literature it is 
not just another book, but the inspiring 
revealing of a life actually lived in these 
days in the companionship and through 
the power of Jesus Christ. 

Great books are always lived before 
they are written. The New Testament 
itself became the Written Word only 
after the Living Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us. So the author of this 
beautiful and helpful testimony found 
through labor and trial, struggle and 
sorrow, faith and prayer the way to 
power and to peace; a mystical but in no 
degree mysterious way of inner personal 
fellowship and communion in which is 
renewed and repeated the Apostolic 
experience “Christ liveth in me.” 

A companion volume to What I Owe 
to Christ, this is the intimate revealing, 
in response to repeated urging, of the 
deepest and holiest experiences of a 
saintly life. It is also the pure Gospel 
of the supremacy and sufficiency of love 
as a cleansing power, an illumining guid- 
ance to a divine fellowship, and a path- 
way to peace. And it is a winsomely 
fresh and direct and personal exposition 
of the Gospel of John, especially of the 
words of Jesus in the Upper Room. 
“These simple words of our Saviour 
carry blessing and healing with them. 
There is a unique power abiding in them 
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to calm the troubled spirit. They are 
able to bring to man’s inmost heart the 
presence of Jesus himself.” 

Yet there is nothing merely senti- 
mental or pietistic’ about either the man 
or his book, or about the faith and love 
by which the man lives and with which 
his book so movingly deals. Through all 
moves the majestic theme of Christ actu- 
ally experienced in the life of one who 
in his own need and his own struggles 
came to know and to trust the power of 
the Presence in the silence of the soul. 
This book will help and comfort lonely 
and troubled hearts. It will lead to 
richer and more Christlike living those 
who have already followed on to know 
the Lord. And it surely will be honored 
and used by the Holy Spirit in winning 
many to the way of life. 

J. Perctvat Hucer. 

New York, N. Y. 


Christianity and Communism. By 
H. G. Woop. New York: Round 
Table Press. $2.00. 


I po not know when I have read a 
book on the need of Christianity in our 
economic crisis that plowed such deep 
new channels in my mind. A good sub- 
title to the book might read, “The 
Christian Way Out of the Crisis.” Or 
the book might be called “The Christian 
Method of Social Revolution.” 

Doctor Wood admits that Commu- 
nism has some of the characteristics of 
religion but not necessarily the true reli- 
gion or a moral religion. The fatal lack 
of Marxian Communism is its failure to 
recognize the value of persons. Chris- 
tianity emphasizes the high value of the 
individual soul. In this respect the Eng- 
lish labor movement, which owes so much 


' to Methodism, is far higher than Russian 


Communism. A Christian cannot ac- 


cept a social order in which labor is 
treated as a commodity. 

Then this rather strange and unusual 
book administers the most demolishing 
criticism of the central ideal of Com- 
munism, which is, “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his 
need.” He shows that this program of 
equality is a concession to human weak- 
ness. It could only be justified on the 
basis of brotherhood and a society perme- 
ated with brotherhood would not require 
it. 

Strict equality is neither ethically just 
nor rationally defensible. But the de- 
mand for it is a protest against present 
inequalities and therefore no Christian 
can ignore it or oppose it. 

The idea of non-morality of groups 
and nations is effectively combated. 
Righteousness still exalts a nation. A 
violent revolution involves the degrada- 
tion not only of the enemy but of the 
revolutionaries also. A Christian who 
wishes a contributive society to replace an 
acquisitive society need not wait for a 
bloody revolution. He can go to work 
now quietly and effectively. 

Some of the strongest chapters of this 
book deal with historical materialism. 
The author shows convincingly that 
Marx was wrong. The history of man 
is not merely a history of tools. The 
class struggle is not the main theme of 
history. Economic determinism is fic- 
tion. History cannot be told completely 
in material events. ‘The historical ma- 
terialism of Karl Marx is due to the 
errors of classical economists so exag- 
gerated as to seem original. Very pene- 
tratively the author suggests that the 
Marxian emphasis on the class struggle 
is more important as an analysis of the 
existing social conditions than as a factor 
in historical materialism. 

Doctor Wood is not so convincing to 
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me when he tries to say that labor has no 
claim on increased production due to 
introduction of machinery and to skillful 
management. He is probably right 
when he says that most people only object 
to the extravagant rewards of capital, 

A note that runs through the book is 
best stated in a sentence on page 95: 
“But to disprove the Marxian theory is 
not to defend the existing situation.” 
He maintains that, “A wide extension of 
public ownership and social control is 
needed to get rid of our present intoler- 
able inequalities.” 

Then Doctor Wood asks, “What can 
Christians learn from Marx?” “That 
the existing industrial and social order is 
no more the final form of society than 
the Prussian State which Hegel ex- 
tolled.” “Marx opened the door of 


hope to all who suffered under the pres- 
ent system.” 
But Christianity must oppose class 


conflicts. Our salvation lies in reason, 
mutual trust and co-operation. The 
world crisis is economic, political and 
moral. Our pre-war political system 
and industrial order stand condemned. 
It must be changed. But there is a better 
way than violent revolution. Marx is of 
no value to us in this crisis. He has no 
practical solution for us. On the other 
hand the reactionary, or as Doctor Wood 
terms him, the Diehard, is also impossible 
for us. There are now before us only 
two alternatives—a reconstructed capi- 
talism or a socialistic experiment. The 
world must make up its mind for one or 
the other. Otherwise we shall have 
utter chaos. The author makes it clear 
that his choice is socialism. He believes 
that the materialistic system has done its 
work and outlived its strength. Three 
Christian principles he believes will be- 
come necessary:to this new order. First, 
a recognition that all have sinned and 
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that all social sins are not due to capi- 
talism. Second, that we must build 
rather than destroy; that it is not neces- 
sary to destroy private property in order 
to extend public ownership and co-opera- 
tive undertakings. ‘Third, that Chris- 
tians must work with all classes in 
mutual respect and helpfulness. 

I can predict that Communist critics 
of this book will say that it is not neces- 
sary to assume that there will be classes 
in society. ‘Therefore, the conflict be- 
tween classes would be done away with. 

Well, it is a book you must read. It 
will help us all to remain Christians dur- 
ing this world crisis. 

GerorcE MECKLENBURG. 
Wesley Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


What Is Salvation? By E. S. WarTer- 
HousE. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. $1.25. 


Docror WATERHOUSE has given us, 
with an Englishman’s caution and re- 
serve, some of the help which psychology 
can offer us in understanding our own 
spirits. 

With full appreciation of the central 
place of biblical material, the author, 
with set purpose, approaches his study 
from the extra-biblical standpoint. How- 
ever, it is most interesting to note how 
impossible it is for one who has vital 
Christian experience to get away from 
the presentation of the truth set out so 
simply in our Scriptures. 

The chapter on “The Transformation 
of Thought” offers a wise and useful 
reminder that the first Christian century 
did in reality “out-think the pagan 
world.” Christ transformed and re- 
deemed thought. 

It is well, too, to be confronted by the 
wide gulf existing between the cardinal 
virtues of the Greek—wisdom, courage, 
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self-control, and justice—and the dis- 
tinctive Christian virtues of faith, hope 
and love. The key to the value of the 
book is to be found at this point. God 
must be taken into account. 

One wonders whether the author can 
be using terms that we understand when 
he speaks, on page 102, of education or 
evangelism. Surely there can be no 
antithesis here for the fully committed 
disciple of Jesus. 

Written in a reverent spirit by one 
who is familiar with the vast literature 
of his subject and who has evidently 
lived and served richly, this small book is 
well worth reading, marking, and in- 
wardly digesting. 

GeorcE Irvine. 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


The Dynamics of Therapy in a Con- 
trolled Relationship. By Jrssiz 
Tarr. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. $2.50. 


Doctor TarFt’s discussion of this im- 
portant and interesting problem is philo- 
sophical as well as psychological in con- 


tent. It directly concerns social case 
work, that is, all that may transpire be- 
tween worker and client when the goal 
involves not only material change in 
the environment—perhaps not that at all 
—but also therapy, the adjustment of the 
client to himself and to his environment 
particularly with regard to human rela- 
tions. In the author’s explanation of 
her choice of the word therapy rather 
than treatment she emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the worker’s attitude in refrain- 
ing from advising the client, from plan- 
ning for him, from impositions of any 
kind.. “This is in no sense to be desig- 
nated as passivity in treatment,” she 
_ States; “the therapeutic function involves 
the most intense activity but it is an 
activity of attention, of identification 
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and understanding, of adaptation to the 
individual’s need and pattern, combined 
with an unflagging preservation of one’s 
own limitation and difference.” The 
derivation of therapy has to do with 
both the noun, @ servant, and the verb, 
to wait, and the author’s interpretation 
of this relationship never loses sight of 
the derivation. 

The first chapter has been published 
before; it concerns the understanding 
and use of time and is more philosophic 
than psychological. Out of her specu- 
lation the author reaches very definite 
conclusions that “whatever takes place 
between worker and client of a therapeu- 
tic nature must be present in some degree 
in the single contact, if it is ever to be 
there; that the worker is herself the 
remedy and cannot escape the respon- 
sibility for this réle in the situation.” 
“Here is just one hour to be lived 
through as it goes, one hour of present 
immediate relationship, however limited, 
with another human being who has 
brought himself to the point of asking 
for help.” 

Some family welfare agencies are 
recognizing the importance of each 
interview by placing their most experi- 
enced worker in the position of making 
first contact with a client. If the rela- 
tionship is to be valuable its value must 
be recognized in some degree then and 
there. This emphasizes, of course, the 
therapy of relationship rather than of 
actions, above all the value of being with 
a client rather than of doing something 
with regard to him. 

Also in the concept of Time we find 
clear illustrations of the contending 
emotions of life, the ambivalence that 
psychoanalysts consider of such impor- 
tance in the study of emotional difficul- 
ties. As the author states it: “We do not 
like a goal that never can be reached, 
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nor yet a goal that is final, a goal beyond 
which we cannot go.” ‘The fact of life 
itself is struggle and conflict and irrecon- 
cilable impulses. But, “in accepting 
time one accepts the self and life with 
their inévitable defeats and limitations. 
This does not mean a passive resignation 
but a willingness to live, work and create 
as mortals within the confines of the 
finite.” This would seem to bear some 
relation to the idea of belief-ful realism 
which is so inspiringly set forth in The 
Religious Situation, by Tillich (transla- 
tion by H. Richard Niebuhr), and to 
the idea of associating time with that 
which is beyond time. A corollary of 
this recognition of time as of prime im- 
portance is the idea of the acceptance of 
complete responsibility for the situation 
by the worker. In so serious a matter as 
a therapeutic relationship with another 
person no word or deed on the worker’s 
part can be passed over lightly. Just 
what part of the interview contains the 
spark from which health may be kindled 
we may not clearly know. The stage 
must be set, we are told, in terms of 
the client himself and his freedom to 
make what use he can of a contact never 
before experienced by him (p. 28). 
Historic material, whether assembled 
by client or worker, plays an important 
part in psychoanalysis and as a rule in 
social case work. ‘The use of time in 
obtaining this material and in elaborate 
intellectual interpretations of it by the 
psychoanalyst is deprecated by the author. 
In the two case records which serve as 
illustrations to her main points it is clear 
why Doctor Taft takes this position. 
There is here no interpretation of the 
child’s attitude and types of problem 
behavior, there is no use of material of 
any sort relating to earlier experiences, 
but the whole value of the procedure lies 
in the relationship, as it goes on from 


hour to hour, between the therapist and 
her small client. 

There are important implications 
throughout the book for the religious 
worker, whether pastor, parish visitor or 
director of religious education. If 
therapy depends on the relationship estab- 
lished there must be therapeutic interest 
from the time of first contact, and the 
outcome of interviews with suffering 
persons must not be left, as it so often is, 
to the chance of a right word or gesture. 
In the last chapter, “The Forces That 
Make for Therapy,” there is evident, 
even if not obvious, recognition of the 
value of spiritual forces, the need for a 
spiritual interpretation of life if heal- 
ing is to be gained. Life must be ac- 
cepted as it is, as the first step, and some- 
where within the individual “is the 
power to accept it, to go with it, to know 
on the one hand the joy and respon- 
sibility of the individual creative will in 
its wholeness, and on the other the need 
to submit as a creature, a part, to the 
domination of the all-powerful but sus- 
taining whole” (p. 288). 

Doctor Taft’s analysis of the feeling 
of wholeness which one must achieve in 
order to be healed is entirely satisfying. 
To be made whole—that is what all 
people need, for conflict and fear are 
such inseparable parts of life as it is. 
The therapist, whether in the social, 
medical or religious field must be able 
to subordinate self to the great aim of 
going with another toward this goal and, 
when the goal is clearly seen by the pa- 
tient, of withdrawing so that the patient 
shall exert his own strength and attain 
the balance belonging to harmonious liv- 
ing. In this way the worker’s place is 
that of creative artist working through 
the medium of human spirit; the final 
result is achieved, as was Pygmalion’s, 
by the coming to life of Galatea, 
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an act far beyond anything the 
artist could himself bring about. Only 
as the therapist puts himself in har- 
mony with universal forces both within 
himself and the patient and also outside 
of themselves, will his therapy be avail- 
ing. As Tillich has it, “the psycho- 
analyst (ana for this word we may sub- 
stitute parish visitors or case worker) 
must be a priestly man.” 
Exeanor Hope JoHnson. 

The Hartford School of 

Religious Education. 


Christian Mass Movements in India. 
By J. Waskom Picketr. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Tuis volume embodies the results of 
a study of one of the most impressive 
efforts of Christian missions—the social 
and religious uplift of the depressed 
classes in India. The survey was made 
under the auspices of the National Chris- 
tian Council of India with the help of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. ‘The Director of the Survey, 
Doctor Pickett, an experienced mission- 
ary in India, was aided in his work by 
Dr. V. S. Azariah, Bishop of Dornakal; 
by J. Z. Hodge, General Secretary of 
the National Christian Council; by Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, of New York; and 
by a total of some four score paid or 
voluntary workers in the five areas sur- 
veyed. 

The survey embodies a history of these 
mass movements, a description of the 
social, economic and educational condi- 
tions of the converts, and a study of the 
social power of Christianity and its influ- 
ence upon economic conditions. The 
motives underlying conversion and the 
Christian attainments of these formerly 
people are presented. 
The unexpected finding is set forth that 
those who accept Christianity because of 


purely social forces or secular motives, 
such as the desire for help against op- 
pression, manifest practically the same 
percentage of attainment as judged by 
various tests, as do those who are bap- 
tized from more spiritual motives. 

Suggestions are made for the nurture 
of the spiritual life, the progressive 
Christianization of the social order, in- 
creasing economic resources, a larger use 
of Indian leadership, and a better co- 
ordination of effort. Leadership, at 
present entirely inadequate, manifestly 
must be developed and reinforced. The 
converts are so desperately poor that they 
lack both means and outlook to insure 
adequate growth without outside help. 
While the primacy of the spiritual aim in 
approaching these depressed peoples is 
asserted, ministry to temporal needs from 
the beginning is advised. In these move- 
ments we see an approach to Christ in 
contrast to the individualistic way of the 
West; for these depressed classes the 
approach is a corporate coming. This 
protects them from social dislocation, re- 
duces the dangers of westernization, and 
is in accord with the caste-consciousness 
of India. 

Although this study is intended pri- 
marily for the guidance of Indian and 
missionary leaders as well as churches 
and boards in their endeavor to reshape 
and improve their policies in these great 
group movements, nevertheless it should 
prove to be of significant interest to read- 
ers of ReExicion 1n Lire. In these 
pages are presented the failures, weak- 
nesses, achievements, values, and possi- 
bilities in a movement that has produced 
eighty per cent of the Protestant com- 
munity in India. The book presents an 
objective and penetrating picture with 
aspects that cannot help but kindle faith, 
contribute to one’s Christian apologetic, 
and stir one with its record of concrete 
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transformations in individual lives and 
in social conditions and _ relationships. 
Notwithstanding the frank record of 
certain disappointing lapses and break- 
downs in this work, the reader will find 
in the factual material such a challenge 
of dire need, of proved results, and of 
awaiting opportunities as to stimulate 
response. Ministers of churches as well 
as lay readers will find this a human 
document with just the kind of frank, 
objective treatment that should make in- 
telligent supporters of missions. Both 
sides of the picture are given, difficul- 
ties are not minimized, and yet the sum- 
mons to a Christian outreach from the 


West is plain. D. J. Fremine. 


Union Theological Seminary. 


The Bible and the Quest of Life. By 
Bruce Curry. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.75. 


The Short Bible. By Epcar J. Goop- 
SPEED and J. M. Powis Smirn. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.00. 

THERE are many ways of approach- 
ing the Bible. It can be read for its 
literary beauty, for both the Old and the 
New Testament are treasure houses of 
memorable English prose and poetry. It 
can be approached critically, its contents 
weighed in the delicate balances of his- 
torical criticism to distinguish between 
things that differ and to take out the pre- 
cious from the common, the eternal and 
timeless from the passing and temporary. 
It can be taken by us into our inner 
rooms, where, with bowed heads and 
prayerful hearts, we can read it sacra- 
mentally, letting its sublime affirmatives 
speak their message of comfort and en- 
couragement to our bewildered and dis- 
tracted hearts. 

Doctor Curry’s approach is pre-emi- 


nently a practical one. He has selected 
fifty-two passages from the Bible and 
finds in them help for the business of 
life. The titles of some of these chap- 
ters will show how he seeks to relate the 
message of Holy Writ to the actual 
pressing needs of daily life: “How to 
Live Wisely and Well,” “Why Do 
People Suffer?” “Does God Really 
Care?” “Ts Life Vain and Meaning- 
less?” “What Is True Religion?” 

Leaders of Bible classes and directors 
of religion in colleges will find this vol- 
ume of real assistance in their work. 
Each chapter has a series of questions to 
bring out the value of the passages for 
modern thought and life. If Doctor 
Curry in his classes is as expert in the 
answering of questions as in propounding 
them, then he must be an excellent 
teacher indeed. 

In a beautifully printed volume, The 
Short Bible, bound in red and gold, the 
Chicago University Press has published an 
anthology from their American Trans- 
lation of the Bible. As the editor states 
in his preface, this volume is not meant 
to be a substitute for the Bible, but an 
introduction to it. In order to bring out 
the development of both Hebrew and 
Christian religious thought, the books of 
the Bible, to each of which there is a 
succinct introduction, are arranged as far 
as possible in the order in which they 
were written. The Old Testament opens 
with the challenging message of the 
prophet Amos and ends with Ecclesiastes. 
The New Testament begins with Paul’s 
letter to the Thessalonians and closes 
with the letter to Titus. It is a very de- 
batable question whether one shows the 
development of religious ideas by putting 
selections from Genesis after some of 
Jeremiah’s great pronouncements. It 
does not follow from the fact that a 
book is later in time that all its ideas are 
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more developed than those in books of an 
earlier date. 

No anthology pleases everybody. 
Readers will wonder why some of their 
favorite passages are omitted. Micah’s 
great words, “Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord and bow myself before 
the High God?” etc., are not here. We 
look in vain for Jeremiah 8, for Psalms 
46, 73 and, above all, Psalm 103, as 
well as several others, for out of the 150 
psalms 15 only are printed. From the 
third chapter of Job to the thirty-eighth 
is a big leap; the heart of the great 
drama is omitted. 

The one solitary excerpt from the 
Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus 28, “Let us 
now praise famous men,” must feel very 
lonely. As almost one half of the vol- 
ume is rightly given to the New Testa- 
ment we have from it far longer selec- 
tions. Readers of the fourth Gospel 
who have difficulties with its miracles will 
perhaps be relieved to find that they are 
all omitted and that of Chapter VI they 
have to wrestle with only eight verses. 

We greatly hope this laudable enter- 
prise of Doctors Goodspeed and Powis 
Smith will be successful and that many 
will be led from these smaller springs to 
the larger and more satisfying fountains 
of living water. 

J. Newron Davies. 
Drew University. 


What Men Are Asking. The Cole 
Lectures for 1933. By Henry 
SLOANE COFFIN. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


THE subject of this new book by Doc- 
tor Coffin seems at first to promise too 
much, “What men are asking” starts us 
hunting for the table of contents to see 
if our pet perplexity is dealt with. But 


do not be deceived by the questions there 


listed, While they are conventional and 


quite unsensational, they are comprehen- 
sive. They plow deep and ultimately 
turn up the basic concerns of the man 
who is seeking the truth for our day. 

In the course of these lectures Doc- 
tor Coffin describes the changed attitude 
of the average man regarding religious 
certainties. He meets the “secular 
mind” on its own ground, shows his 
thorough understanding of contempo- 
rary wistfulness and argues in friendly 
but positive fashion that religion is a vital 
necessity for this needy generation. 

Where shall we begin in our search 
for religious reality? With Jesus, says 
Doctor Coffin, and the aspects of Christ- 
likeness in our present experience. Of 
what use is religion? It is “the satis- 
faction of the supreme fellowship.” 
Can we know God? Yes, if we be 
truly “wistful for a commonwealth of 
righteousness.” Is Jesus authoritative? 
“There is a compulsion in sheer good- 
ness which cannot be gainsaid. . 
This has been pre-eminently the author- 
ity of Jesus.” What is spirituality? An 
“experience of the Spirit of God” which 
involves on its active side consecration, 
and on its passive side inspiration. What 
do you mean by God? “That creative 
spirit behind and in the universe to whom 
we are indebted for what is given us 
and for the capacities by which we can 
add to the creation.” 

In amplifying these answers, Doctor 
Coffin deals with a host of major criti- 
cisms of the Christian faith. If his 
argument seems at times to be strained 
by dependence on the methods of exposi- 
tory preaching he more than compen- 
sates by his brilliant sallies into biog- 
raphy, science, and general literature for 
his superb illustrations. Here is a good 
book by an honest master craftsman 
which will cheer and sustain every mod- 
ern Christian who reads it, especially at 
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this time when there is a_ noticeable 
swing toward dogmatic conservatism by 
some of our disheartened liberals. 

Cuares C. NoBLe. 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Contemporary American Theology. 
Second Series. Edited by VERcIL- 
tus Ferm. New York: Round 
Table Press. $3.00. 


THERE are eleven “theological auto- 
biographies” in this second series. Let 
not the term repel the reader. These 
men all interpret their task broadly, real- 
izing that any theology worthy of the 
name roots deeply in life, and they all 
write with intimate and engaging frank- 
ness. The volume has distinct and 
varied values. We who have read the 
works of men like William Adams 
Brown, Shailer Mathews, John Baillie, 
Eugene Lyman, Frank Porter, and E. S. 
Ames are glad to have this insight into 
the men personally and this picture of 
their background, in order better to un- 
derstand their writings. Further, these 
chapters offer important contributions to 
problems of modern thought. Their chief 
value, however, is in the insight they give 
us into present-day theology and the influ- 
ences which have gone to make it. 

What are the matters in which these 
men have been interested? If the index 
is any guide, the subjects in order of con- 
cern are the nature of religion and of 
Christianity, leading by a wide margin, 
then the Bible and historical criticism, 
the church and creeds, and the relation 
of science and religion with special ref- 
erences to evolution. The problems of 
religious knowledge and religious cer- 
tainty underlie much of this, and the 
question of God comes constantly to ex- 
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pression. There are few references to 
humanism and but two men refer to 
Barth. 

It is even more interesting to note the 
names of authors cited by these writers 
as suggesting the influence which entered 
into their development, positively or neg- 
atively. In order we have Kant, Schlei- 
ermacher, Ritschl, Luther, Calvin, Paul, 
with about half as many references to 
Augustine and Aquinas together as to 
Kant, and with both of them trailing 
John Dewey. It is interesting to com- 
pare this with the new edition of the first 
volume of Barth’s Dogmatik, the most 
discussed product of present-day Prot- 
estant theology in Europe. Barth’s ref- 
erences in order of frequency are Luther, 
Augustine, Calvin, Aquinas, Schleier- 
macher, Anselm, Quenstedt, Melanch- 
thon, Wobbermin, and Paul Tillich, the 
references to Schleiermacher, Wobber- 
min and Tillich being controversial. 
There is, of course, the very strong 
contrast between American Liberalism 
and the Barthian theology to be kept 
in mind, but aside from this it illus- 
trates our tendency to pass by very 
lightly the historic background of reli- 
gious truth as given both in the Bible and 
in the great thinkers. There is not a 
little here of what may be called our 
complacent contemporaneity. 

It is impossible to resist a few special 
references: to William Adams Brown 
with his irenic spirit and his deep interest 
in the personal and practical aspects of 
religion; to John Baillie with his phil- 
osophic grasp and training in the best 
Scotch tradition, his approach through the 
sense of values, and his insistence that 
only through the highest can we really 
know the ultimate; to Eugene Lyman 
with his interpretation of modern move- 
ments and his “spiritualistic philosophy” ; 
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to Frank C. Porter, who has found his 
theology primarily through his long years 
of biblical study and sees in the Bible 
“4 liberal, a radical book of religion.” 
The Kant-Schleiermacher-Ritschl-Herr- 
mann line shows its influence with these 
four men. Dean Mathews writes of 
“Theology as Group Belief.” E. S. 
Ames, a theologian without a theology, 
writes mainly of his work as a minister 
seeking to illustrate how “vital religion” 
can express itself in a creedless church. 
D. A. McGregor, a convert from the 
Baptist Church to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Communion, sets forth the theology 
of “Churchianity.” A stimulating chap- 
ter is that of W. L. Sullivan, Unitarian 
minister, on “The Moral Will and the 
Faith that Sustains It,” with a fine ex- 
pression of an ethically founded faith in 
God. Dean Weigle illustrates the often 
overlooked significance of religious con- 
victions for religious education. Wil- 
liam K. Wright gives an interesting ac- 
count of his conception of religion and 
his idea of God. It is my own convic- 
tion, expressed in a chapter contributed to 
this volume, that the question of religious 
knowledge and certainty is the immedi- 
ately pressing problem. And in this prob- 
lem the crucial point is how we can 
unite the legitimate demand for the em- 
pirical, that comes from the left, with 
the central place of faith, which is not 
always seen even by the theological right, 
but which follows from a true appre- 
hension of the nature of religion and 
especially of the Christian religion. 

It may be the theologian’s interest in 
his Fach and the fact of personai rela- 
tions with most of this group, but I have 
found this volume, like the first series, 
stimulating and fascinating reading. 

Harris FRANKLIN RALL. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. By 
ConraD MoeHiman. Rochester: 
Printing House of, Leo Hart. 
$2.50. 


I sHor an arrow into the air, 

To fall to earth, I knew just where; 

To pierce a prejudice through and 
through, 

To test tradition, “false, or true?” 


Professor Conrad H. Moehlman, of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
had a purpose in mind when he wrote 
The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. ‘This is 
no arrow sent aimlessly winging on its 
way. The book is sure to arouse con- 
troversy. The author does not believe in 
the famed molasses method of capturing 
the flies that irritate and sting. Doctor 
Moehlman is a scholar and as such merits 
a hearing for his every contention. 
When this book argues in the fields of 
New Testament criticism and of the 
mythical accretions and decretions in 
early church documents there will be 
some to contend with his conclusions. 
With the main thesis of the book, both in 
appreciation of the contribution of the 
Jews to our religion and culture and in 
vigorous excoriation of past and present 
Christian attitudes toward that race, 
there can be only the utmost agreement. 
With a fresh outburst of anti-Semitism 
coming to head in the world’s blood 
stream, some Christian had to speak out 
to call us sharply to the Master’s atti- 
tude toward the Master’s people. Doc- 
tor Moehlman has done this. To deal 
with one’s own sins ruthlessly is quite as 
true to the spirit of Jesus as it is to for- 
give those of another. 

Wizour E. SAuNDERs. 
Executive Secretary, 
Federation of Churches, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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John Wesley and the Eighteenth 
Century. A study of his Social and 
Political Influence. By Matpwyn 
Epwarps. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 


Wrrn the exception of Professor 
Warner’s The Wesleyan Movement in 
the Industrial Revolution, there is no 
competent study of the social and polit- 
ical influence of Methodism. Mr. Mald- 
wyn Edwards has confined himself, in 
his little book, to the influence of Wes- 
ley’s political and social ideas and work 
upon his own time. 

Within these limits, Mr. Edwards has 
written the best work on the subject. He 
has set forth candidly Wesley’s political 
theories, and traced the influence of 
these in his reactions to the principal po- 
litical events of his time, the American 
Revolution and the agitations succeeding. 
Then he has considered, briefly but sat- 
isfactorily, Wesley’s reactions to Roman 


Catholic relief, the slavery question, edu- 


cation and humanitarian reforms. In his 
last section, Mr. Edwards has discussed 
sanely Wesley’s influence upon his time. 

Wesley was a Tory, and he remained 
so all his life. As a consequence he had 
no patience with democracy or demo- 
cratic agitations. His attitude toward the 
American colonists, as toward all others 
who proposed to change the British gov- 
ernment, was determined by his Tory 
prepossessions. And the founder of 
Methodism did not hide his political light 
under a bushel. The author very wisely 
suggests that Wesleyan influence toward 
the prevention of revolution was not alto- 
gether by furnishing a religious interest 
but by direct propaganda in behalf of the 
British Constitution. Indeed, one of the 
sanest passages in the book is the discus- 
sion of the effect of Methodism in help- 
ing to prevent a “French Revolution” in 


England. Methodism did help, but 
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doubtless there would have been no revo- 
lution in England even if there had been 
no Wesley. 

In reforms Wesley’s humanitarianism 
was determinative, except in the matter 
of Roman Catholic relief when his 
Toryism triumphed; but his approach 
was that of individualism. ‘The likeness 
of Wesley’s position to that of Bentham 
is well brought out. ‘The influence of 
the most popular man in England (if 
the word “popular” is rightly used) must 
have been great in those public questions, 
like slavery and education, in which 
Wesley took part. And if his theories 
were frequently inadequate, his actions 
often atoned for them. 

There can be no definitive work on 
the influence of Wesleyanism on nine- 
teenth-century reforms until a thorough 
biographical study is made of the indi- 
viduals who were active in reform move- 
ments in that century. No other scien- 
tific approach is sufficient. But Mr. 
Edwards’ frank study will give a cor- 
rective to much that has been written 
both by friends and by foes of Meth- 
odism, and it will remain a satisfactory 
account of Wesley’s political ideas and 
of his influence upon contemporary 


action. 
Umpnurey LEE. 


Highland Park Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Christian Experience of Life. 
The Joseph Cook Lectures in the 
Orient, 1931-1932. By J. Harry 
Corron. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50. 

THERE is a refreshing simplicity 
about Doctor Cotton’s apologetic treatise, 
not that it is lacking in the fruits of ac- 
credited scholarship but that it does not 
bristle with technical allusions. There is 
a directness of style that is almost con- 
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versational. It was. as though this young 
minister in the enthusiasm of a con- 
fident experience had invited a company 
of votaries of other faiths and of seekers 
after truth wherever it might be found, 
to sit down with him while he shared 
with them his own religious faith in 
terms of a vital and practical experience. 
Doctor Cotton not alone asserts and ad- 
duces but he also asks questions of him- 
self and of others and shows an admir- 
able restraint in refraining from dog- 
matically answering all of the queries he 
propounds. 

Although the author starts with the 
assumption that Jesus’ word, uttered, he 
says, “in a moment of grand simplicity, 
‘I am come that they may have life and 
may have it abundantly,’” is regulative 
and conclusive, he does not hesitate to 
face the underlying ethical and meta- 
physical implications. In his brief initial 
chapter on “The Nature of Human 
Experience” he grapples with the issues 
of modern psychological theories. In 
“The Faith Indispensable” he posits a 
meaning for life which only faith dis- 
cerns and discloses. “The last word of 
unbelief is that life is full of sound and 
fury and ends in darkness, ‘The last 
word of faith is that life is glorious 
when it is transfigured by the splendor 
of the presence of God,” and then 
laconically and characteristically he asks, 
“Well, which will you choose?” 

Doctor Cotton plunges into the heart 
of mysticism in his presentation of “The 
Experience of God” which to him is the 
“how much more” of our knowledge 
and experience. In his Christology he 
follows the well-beaten path of the con- 
sensus of the Christian community, al- 
though with rapid strides he moves from 
the teaching ministry of Jesus and his 
’ Lordship to “the sacrificial love of God, 
made clear in one historic act of cosmic 
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and eternal significance.” “That act,” he 
says, “was the Cross of Christ.” In his 
application of Christian faith to the 
social order Doctor Cotton presents the 
ethics of Jesus, grounded in religion, as 
supremely guaranteeing the worth of 
individual personality. While he does 
not blink the tragically unchristian 
aspects of Western civilization he does 
not hesitate to brand the paganism that 
they disclose, instead of stigmatizing 
the One whose name they so unworthily 
bear, “for Human life,” he asserts, “‘has 
found its true value and democracy her 
sure foundation in the Cross of Christ.” 
“Jesus the Liberator” affords the au- 
thor an opportunity to present the loyal- 
ties and liberties of Christian faith and 
experience as vitally one. “It is my own 
sincere conviction, born out of my own 
experience,” Doctor Cotton says with a 
refreshing echo of apostolic assurance, 
“that there is only one loyalty that will 
really answer . . . and that is loyalty 
to Jesus Christ.” In his concluding 
chapter Doctor Cotton presents “The 
Christian Experience of Life,” founded 
upon faith and not upon fear, as the most 
conclusive answer to man’s quest for 
satisfaction. Interestingly enough he 
comes to the historic resurrection of 
Jesus Christ as the final pledge of valid- 
ity and adequacy for the experience of 
life. In a somewhat cursory survey he 
deals with the persisting problems of the 
authenticity of the records, of dates, au- 
thorship and kindred issues arising out of 
the New Testament contents. He plants 
his feet firmly upon a conviction of the 
inescapability of the actual resurrection 
of Jesus. It is this fact which seems to 
give to him his hopeful and courageous 
outlook upon life, in a day darkened by 
counsels of timidity and confusion. 
“The Joseph Cook Lectures in the 
Orient, 1931-32,” contain such a posi- 
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tive and unconcealed portrayal of tradi- 
tional faith, cast it is true, with no little 
discernment, in the molds of current 
times, that one would not think of Doc- 
tor Cotton as an “Inquirer,” but as an 
assured, although charitably minded, 
“herald” of a gospel upon which he is 
willing to venture his life. His lec- 
tures may not have made a devastating 
impact upon the religious life of the 
Orient but they constitute a wholesome 
and altogether creditable presentation of 
what many must believe to be vital 
Christianity—the experience of a way, 
the way of life. 

Wixi1aM HiraM Foukes. 
Old First Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


And the Life Everlasting. By Joun 
Batttrr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


THE announcement of a book by 
Professor Baillie justifies keen anticipa- 
tion. Two of his previous books are 
upon the shelves of most thoughtful 
clergymen. His classroom at Union 
Seminary, his lectures at Northfield and 
other assemblies, the reflex influence of 
his teaching in other countries and his 
editorial leadership of RELIGION IN 
Lire commend him as one of the most 
enriching factors in the religious life of 
America. 

Doctor Baillie notes the failure in 
contemporary life of the hope and fear 
of immortality. He traces the ancestry 
of this failure to the Renaissance and 
back of that period to pagan sources. 
Satisfaction with present life and an 
interest in its improvement partly account 
for the prevalent mood. The defama- 
tion of life by religion, which is con- 
tinued in some current hymns, is not 
without blame. The consequent human- 
ism projects an endless life which cor- 


responds to what the New Testament 
calls eternal death. 

The author argues for building our 
belief in eternal life on a Christian 
foundation. Allowing for all the inti- 
mations in Greek, Persian, Roman and 
Hebrew traditions, it was faith in Jesus 
Christ that historically lifted this belief 
to a commanding position. Jesus con- 
vinced his followers that God cares for 
individuals who can enter into fellowship 
with him. Christian immortality, as 
primarily a new dimension of life and 
only secondarily life that will go on for 
ever, begins with one’s conversion rather 
than with one’s demise. As we experi- 
ence God we come to know that our 
deepest interests are safer in his hands 
than they would be in our own, even 
though we possessed unlimited power. 
They who are thus precious in his sight 
must share God’s eternity. This Doctor 
Baillie pronounces to be an unanswerable 
argument. 

Actually the disciples came to their 
confidence, not out of concern for their 
own immortality but for that of the 
Christ whose life they were to share. 
True Christians since have come to con- 
fidence in immortality, not because of 
any egoistic desire for their own continu- 
ity, but for that of their dear ones and 
because of their aspiration for a further 
rewarding fellowship with God. 

The popular arguments against im- 
mortality are pretty completely demol- 
ished. The author suggests that the mas- 
tery of the mind over the body cancels 
the suggestion that the two are so inti- 
mately involved that when one dies the 
other ceases to exist. The paramount 
importance of personality and the expos- 
ure of the tribe to extinction invalidates 
the theory of the immortality of influ- 
ence. He agrees that the efforts of psy- 
chical research are offside in that they re- 
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flect upon the high certifying experiences 
of earthly friendship and affection. In 
the alternative between conditional sur- 
vival and universal restoration (having 
ruled out an eternity of evil as inconsist- 
ent with the nature of a Christian God), 
he leans toward a restoration that does 
not decrease the urgency of immediate 
repentance and which makes no promises 
to the procrastinating sinner. 

The chief stand of this book is for 
that which was expressed by von Hiigel 
as a sufficient other-worldliness without 
fanaticism and a sufficient this-worldli- 
ness without philistinism. It is noted 
that if sometimes the Christian hope has 
made men complacent with evil condi- 
tions it never has made them easy with 
evil conduct. Furthermore it has been 
chiefly the Christian impulse that has mo- 
tivated the improvement of this earthly 
life. The duties and delights of this life 
and the hopes of the next are to be held 
in balance, even at the cost of a tension. 
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The material is painstakingly docu- 
mented. This reviewer presumes to 
think that in a book which will be read 
not only by scholars for reflection and by 
preachers for homiletic help, but also by 
the ailing for assurance and the bereaved 
for comfort, the many quotations from 
other languages, and especially from the 
French, should have been translated. 
The easy mastery of age-long knowl- 
edge, which is one of the marvels of this 
volume, doubtless dimmed this desirabil- 
ity to the author. 

Scholarship, wholesomeness, sanity, de- 
voutness, simplicity, characterize this 
book. What may be called its collateral 
discussions—such for instance as the idea 
of progress—are among the most valu- 
able. It is a volume to be underlined and 
interlined and kept upon a nearby shelf 
for frequent and long-time use. 

Joun W. LancDALE. 
Book Editor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Bookish Brevities 


Paut Tixuicu, formerly Professor 
of Philosophy of the University of 
Frankfurt, and a victim of the Nazi 
oppression, is contributing an article to 
the next number of RELIGION 1n LIFE. 


After twenty-nine years of distin- 
guished service to the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Edward H. Kraus, a 
member of the Advisory Council of 
RELIGION IN Lire, has been appointed 
Dean of the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts, which is the larg- 
est unit in the university. The regents 
have recommended that he be given 
ample time for the study of educational 
policies. 

Professor J. W. Cunliffe in English 
Literature im the Twentieth Century 
discusses the forces making for the 
growth or retardation of English litera- 
ture during the twentieth century. He 
names political and social unrest as 
among the most cramping conditions and 
adds that their unfavorable influence was 
strengthened by the decay of religious 
faith and the increase of spiritual un- 
certainty. 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie is concerned 
about the diminished interest in the 
Bible. He wants the people to be taught 
to see in the Bible the pageant of the 
development of man’s faith in God over 
a long range in time. He believes that 
they are discouraged by the sight of a 
close type, double-column, twelve-hun- 
dred-page volume. Doctor Bowie would 
have them comprehend that the volume 
represents a library of fifty-six books, 


any one of which can be read with satis- 
fying understanding by the average per- 
son. 

Henry Seidel Canby suggests that the 
younger poets of to-day are too intellec- 
tual to be deeply emotional. Intellec- 
tually they have accepted new values and 
ideas, upon which they have carefully and 
logically decided. These values and 
ideas are not deeply a part of their sub- 
conscious desires.. In consequence their 
language is quite artificial and their emo- 
tions have the chill of death. These are 
not the characteristics of the enduring 
poetry of the ages. 

The well-known advertising firm, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, 
has carried through a questionnaire as 
to what the persons who were con- 
sulted would do if they found them- 
selves with adequate funds and leisure. 
Traveling received five times more votes 
than the second choice, which was read- 
ing. Gardening followed close after, 
receiving, strangely enough, almost three 
times as many votes as golfing. Not a 
single vote was cast for religious 
activity. 


“Since the ongoing of society and of 
nearly all forms of culture is greatly 
dependent upon the communication of 
ideas in words and the stimulation of 
action by words, it is immensely impor- 
tant that people should be able to com- 
municate verbally without being the vic- 
tims of misunderstanding or misguid- 
ance.” 

This is the text of a recent book. It 
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is pertinent in this day of inescapable 
propaganda, some of the most intrusive 
of which is known as advertising. 
Unless one has formed the habit of defi- 
nitely relating words to realities, printed 
words will not convey exact ideas, but a 
general sense of clouds of glory, or an 
ungovernable impulse to rush away to 
buy something one does not need, or to 
do something one will regret. 

How many a preacher has found him- 
self frustrated because the great Chris- 
tian phrases do not now seem to convey 
a reality of faith and a triumph of 
affirmation. 


For some time we have been bemoan- 
ing the passing from literature of classi- 
cal and scriptural allusions because, by 
large numbers of persons, they are no 
longer readily understood. ‘To-day such 
references have to be explained to the 
retardation of the narrative and the re- 
lease of no elevating host of associa- 
tions. New aid has come to literature 
through the moving pictures, the post- 
card photographs, the pictorial sections 
of newspapers and the other means of 
making distant places familiar. Descrip- 
tion is now unnecessary to create a vivid 
background. Desirable as this is, it does 
not compensate for the enrichment that 
formerly proceeded from references to 
the Bible and the classics, 


“The present trend of the national 
life in Mexico and the new and wide 
opportunity for a vital contribution of 
the evangelical churches for the spiritual 
upbuilding of the country, are urgently 
calling for a new type of Christian min- 
ister who will be less of a clergy, and 


more of a fellow-worker; less of a 


priest, and more of a prophet; less of a 
preacher, and more of a teacher; less of 


a conductor of services, and more of a 
leader of men.” 

This statement, made by G. Baez 
Camargo, visibly impressed a brilliant 
company gathered on a November eve- 
ning for the annual dinner of the Latin 
American Committee. Some wondered 
whether this is not the ministerial ideal 
for contemporary United States. 


A recent issue of The Christian 
Register contains an interesting study of 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman. Though 
not yet fifty, he is the author of The 
Problem of God, The Finding of God, 
Moral Laws and five other books. He 
is described as a man of deep personal 
piety, devoted to the church and to the 
organized propagation of religion 
throughout the world. 

Professor Brightman is exemplary in 
his unremitting industry, mental alert- 
ness and sense of social responsibility. 
First and foremost he is a teacher, one 
of the ablest, most stimulating and most 
thorough. He occupies the chair 
formerly held by Borden Parker Bowne. 
As was Bowne in his day, so in this day 
Brightman is the most distinguished 
philosophical exponent of a clear-cut 
theism. He was less suppliant to Pro- 
fessor Bowne than were most of his 
students, holding that Bowne was neither 
as thoroughgoing an empiricist nor 
rationalist as he should have been. 


Christopher Morley tells of a linden 
leaf which was given him by a friend. 
It had been nibbled into a lace filigree 
by the Japanese beetle. Every bit of 
green matter had been chewed away to 
leave but a perfect fragile skeleton of 
the ribs and veins. Morley says he pre- 
serves it as a parable of literary criticism. 

The other side of the picture is that 
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most of the reviewing of books in our 
otherwise discriminating American 
papers and magazines is deplorably 
skimped, both in quality and quantity of 
intelligence. Easily the language of the 
blurb is adopted, or the quotable superla- 
tives in which publishers delight are sup- 
plied, or pompous platitudes and mean- 
ingless fripperies are set forth which only 
weigh with those who are unable to 
weigh them. 

Acknowledging the superiority of 
creative capacity to critical ability, it re- 
mains true that America has produced 
only one first-class critic for several 
excelling poets and ranking novelists. 

Garfield Williams, Dean of Man- 
chester, England, is rising rapidly to 
fame as an authority upon religious 
literature. He holds that one of the 
most important advances is in the pro- 
duction of small and inexpensive books 
which were seldom available a genera- 
tion ago. “The small books of Stanley 
Jones, Fosdick, Anthony Deane, Canon 
Quick, Canon Mozley, Leslie Weather- 
head, Edwyn Bevan, Charles Gore and 
C. F. Andrews are the books which are 
helping myself and most other readers.” 

“Of all the great books Principal 
Garvie has written—and there are few 
things more important that men and 
women should understand to-day than 
the things of which Doctor Garvie writes 
—his little book, Can Christ Save 
Society? is far and away the greatest. 
It is one of the most timely books any 
recognized leader of the church has as 
yet put forth in this century. Splendidly 
brave and outspoken, it has qualities of 
directness which are rare in the utter- 
ances of leaders who have reputations to 
lose. I hope it will be read by thou- 
sands and will form public opinion, and 
will give courage to our political lead- 


ers for high enterprise in the practical 
interpretation of the mind of Christ for 
the solution of the problems of this 
critical time.” 

The Seventh Presbyterian Church of 
Cincinnati has been honoring the twenti- 
eth year of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Jesse Halsey, D.D., author of The Liv- 
ing Hope. 

Doctor Halsey has had a colorful 
career. After his graduation from 
Princeton University and Union Semi- 
nary, he worked for four years with 
Grenfell in Labrador. During the war 
he served as American Consul in Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. He arranged for 
Kerensky to escape on a collier to Eng- 
land and saved Sikorsky, the famous air- 
plane designer, from facing a firing 
squad of the Bolsheviks. In 1932 he re- 
organized the American school in Salon- 
iki. During his pastorate, the member- 
ship of his church has doubled and the 
church has been rebuilt at the cost of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell paid him this 
noble tribute: 

“There is not a living man I honor 
more than I do Doctor Halsey. He is a 
man who does things, like his Master 
did. He has got no false pride, and his 
religion is one that carries that unanswer- 
able message of the love of God for 
man, by the spirit that activates him in 
all his contacts. I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying I love the man 
dearly. He has done me lots of good, 
and helped me to keep my feet on the 
earth when I have been looking up in 
the sky for help in difficult circumstances. 
I should say of Doctor Halsey that he is 
the best illustration I know of the love 
that seeketh not her own and looks not 
on its own things but on the things of 
others.” 
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